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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


With the “Spxctator” of Saturday, January 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week 
preceding the date of publication. 








Norice.—With this week’s number of the  Spuctator” is issued, 
gratis, an Hight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from July 4th to December 26th, 1896, inclusive. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@~— 


HE Treaty of General Arbitration between Great Britain 

and the United States was signed at Washington on Mon- 
day by Sir Julian Pauncefote and Mr. Olney, and remitted at 
once to the Senate, which has in such matters concurrent 
authority with the President. The Daily Chronicle has 
obtained a copy of the Treaty, apparently us a reward for 
its steady support of America in the Venezuelan dispute, and 
published it on Tuesday in full. The terms of the document 
are those previously reported. In case of any dispute between 
the two countries which diplomatists cannot settle, each will | 
appoint a jurist, and the two will appoint an umpire, their 
decision, if they are unanimous, being final. If they are not 
unanimous, however, or if the dispute involves territory 
or more than £100,000 in money, each country will select 
three Judges from its Supreme Court, and they will select 
an umpire. If they cannot agree upon him, he will be 
named by the King of Sweden and Norway. If this High 
Conrt is nearly unanimous, in the proportion of five to one, 
its decision will be final. The Tribunal seems to be a good 
one, and the Treaty, which may be denounced by a year’s 
notice at any time after five years, is a most creditable 
attempt to apply Christian principles to ‘international 
affairs. Its success, however, is by no means assured, any 
more than the success of any Arbitration Board appointed 
to reconcile masters and men; and it would show better 
judgment, as well as better taste, if we postponed exultation 
over it till 1902. 


The Arbitration Treaty has been received in America, in 
Great Britain, and on the Continent with general expressions 
of approval, though the official organs of the last-named are 
careful to say that they shall not treat itas a precedent. There 
appears, however, to be some reluctance in the Senate of the 
United States to vote the necessary ratification. The personal 
enemies of Mr. Cleveland, and he has many, are exceedingly 
annoyed that he should have the credit of such an “ epoch- 
making” measure, while the Republicans think that if they 


view, because if a majority wants war the Treaty will not 
prevent it. It is nearly certain that the Treaty will pass, 
but the minority in favour of its rejection will be unexpectedly 
large. We hope English Radicals note that an elective 
Second Chamber does not invariably reflect popular senti- 
ment. 


The massacre of the week in Africa is rather a formidable 
one. The authorities of what used to be called the Oil 
Coast, but is now pompously named the “Niger Protectorate,” 
decided that the “ King” of Benin, a fighting savage of the 
worst type, who rules entirely by slaughter, and whose city is 
an Aceldama with crucified victims meeting you at every 
turn, mast really be brought to reconsider himself and his 
ways. In particular he must reopen the oil trade, which he 
had stopped for some months out of pure spite. So the 
Acting Consul-General, Mr. Phillips, with eight other gentle- 
men, all in authority, put two hundred and fifty porters into 
a yacht, and then from a point on the river marched 
towards Benin, apparently in the hope that a peaceful inter- 
view with the Chief might avert a war. They went unarmed, 
probably with a safe conduct, and, of course, as they ap- 
proached Benin were massacred almost toa man. At least, 
it is certain that all the porters except seven were shot in 
the forest, and that they report the white men as dead 
also, though two, it is believed, have escaped. Benin is 
a dependent State of Sokoto, where we have treaty 
rights, though the French in Dahomey say, we believe, 
that Sokoto either is, or ought to become, part of their 
Hinterland. However that may be, an expedition must 
be sent to Benin to hang up tue “ King,” and accordingly 
one has been ordered, to consist of a certain number of 
Marines and bluejackets, four hundred disciplined Houssas 
of the Coast, half a battalion of West Indians, and a Maxim 
gun or two. Nobody seems quite to know whether this force 
will be sufficient; but the victory over the Ashantee King has 
given our people much confidence, and they will try to con- 
quer with an expedition of about that calibre. If they 
succeed they will do good, and if they fail they will-do more 
good, for then an expedition of reasonable size will make a 
final end of the Benin Monarchy. 


The Emperor of Russia appears at last to have found a 
successor to Prince Lobanoff. To the surprise, and we 
fancy the vexation, of the world of St. Petersburg, Count 
Muravieff, at present Minister at Copenhagen, has been 
appointed “ Gerant,” or Director of the Foreign Office, with 
the promise of the portfolio ina few weeks. Count Muravieff 
is a great noble of the most ancient descent, who has for the 
past six years acted as chief adviser of the Ozars when 
enjoying their relief from courtiers and Nihilists at Copen- 
hagen. He is, therefore, familiar with all kinds of affairs, 
and is especially trusted by the ladies of the Imperial house. 
He is said to be an able man, not very industrious, who will 
relieve the Emperor greatly of his at present overwhelming 
labours, but who will not force on his Sovereign any distinc- 
tive policy of his own. He is evidently regarded with a 
certain suspicion at Berlin, probably because the Court of 
Copenhagen is known to regard William II. with a fixed dis- 
trust; but a Russian Minister, like a Russian Sovereign, 
generally slides at last into the usual groove. The grand 
interest of Russia—viz., to get to the water on all sides—is so 
clear and so permanent that her policy only varies in non- 
essentials. If doubtful friends held Greenock, the Isle of . 


Man, and Southampton, the policy of London would not be 





delay ratification the Treaty will pass into history as an inci- 


very fluctuating. 
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The Radicals had a great success on Wednesday in the 
Cleveland division of the North Riding of Yorkshire, when 


Mr. Alfred E. Pease was elected to succeed to the seat vacated 


by the death of Mr. H. F. Pease, by the great majority of 
1,428, though a year and a half ago Mr. H. F. Pease won his 


seat by a majority of only 587. The majority was, therefore, 
considerably more than doubled, nor do the Unionists doubt 
that they polled very nearly their full strength. The return 
was—for Mr. Alfred E. Pease, 5,508; for Colonel Ropner 
(Conservative), 4,080. The total poH was, therefore, 9,588 
At the General Election the total poll was only 8,937, or less 
by 651 votes. In by-elections the local popularity of a name 
counts for more even than political principles. 


Mr. Asquith delivered an effective speech at Dewsbury 
yesterday week, with the most important aspects of which,— 
his application of the recommendations of the Commission 
on the financial relations of Ireland and Great Britian, to 
reinforce his Home-rule doctrine in relation not only to 
Ireland but expressly to Scotland also,—we have said a good 
deal in another column. He also quizzed the Unionists on 
the number and the warmth of their condolences with the 
Radicals for their crushing defeat at the poll in 1895, and 
intimated that the withdrawal of the Education Bill last 
summer did not look as if their defeat had been quite so 
crushing as the Unionists are pleased to regard it. He then 
entered on the discussion of the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
insisting especially on the necessity for rendering it the first 
interest of employers to safeguard all their workers against 
the kind of accidents against which it is possible, by care and 
precaution and constant vigilant inspection, to guard. He 
had no objection at all, if it could be done, to provide the 
workman compensation against all accidents which are not 
due to his own folly and misconduct; but he warned the 
working class that such compensation must either come out 
of State resources, which would cost a great deal too much to 
be thought of, or out of profits, which are already reduced to 
@ minimum by competition, or out of consumers’ pockets, or 
out of the men’s wages, and he fully expected that they 
would ultimately come out of the latter. In any case, it 
would never do to weaken the motive of the factory owner 
for guarding elaborately and by every means in his power 
against the occurrence of preventable accidents ;—therefore 
there must be no “ contracting out.” 


On Saturday last Mr. Balfour addressed his constituents in 
East Manchester, and made the important declaration that 
the Government have made up their minds not to propose any 
Education Bill depending on Rate-aid. He explained that it 
would not do to make any proposal on which the Unionist 
party are profoundly divided, and on the adoption of any 
principle of Rate-aid they certainly are profoundly divided, 
though there is a considerable Lancashire party very favourable 
to such a solution of the problem. He declared that the worst 
of the foreign policy clouds had blown over, and that the pros- 
pects for this year are far less gloomy than those for the 
past year had been. Referring to the Irish Land Act of 
last Session, for which the Conservative party had blamed the 
Government, he repudiated any party responsibility for the 
principles of that Act, which was only a corollary of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish Land Act of 1881, of which he had always 
disapproved, but which, so soon as it became law, it was the 
duty of both parties in the State to adapt as far as possible 
to practical conditions. He then went into a very able dis- 
cussion of the doctrines of the Report of the Commission on 
the financial relations of Ireland and Great Britain,x—of which 
we have given an analysis in another column,—and concluded 
by showing that if financial Home-rule were adopted in 
Ireland, Ireland, far from being the gainer, would soon be 
face to face with sheer bankruptcy. The only hope for Irish 
prosperity was to maintain the partnership which, “to our 
mutual advantage, had now been in existence for very nearly 
one hundred years.” 


The Ulster Liberal Unionist Association issued on Tuesday 
a most elaborate and effective criticism on the issues 
raised by the Report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mittee with regard to Irish taxation, which proves that 
a little consideration has brought them a clear appre- 
hension of the enormous danger to Ireland of Home- 


eel 
assimilation of the system of taxation in the two county 
Ireland is now treated with full allowance for the epecial 
considerations which entitle her to lenient financial ay 
ments such as the Act of Union contemplated. “It ig g 
reasonable to bear in mind that at present the cost of pri 
education in Ireland, amounting to £1,128,000, is, with 1, 
exception of £5,868 from Poor-rates, paid out of the Imperig 
Exchequer, while in England and Scotland large amounts ay, 
provided by local school-rates and contributions With thee. 
ception of £100,000 from local sources, the entire cost of Poligg 
in Ireland comes from the Imperial Exchequer. In Englang 
one-half is met by local taxation Another example of the 
advantage Ireland receives from the partnership 1s to be founj 
in the postal service. As things stand, Ireland has t, 
benefit of as complete a service as any other part of th 
United Kingdom; but if a separate account is to be taken, it 
will be found that the service is conducted in Ireland at a log 
of £40,000 per annum, while that of Great Britain contribute 
an annual profit of £3,500,000 to the United Kingdom” 
Naturally enough, these considerations weigh heavily with 
the Ulster Liberal Unionists. They evidently do not hold 
that all this expenditure by the Imperial Exchequer fo 
Ireland on education, police, and postal service, comes under 
what Mr. Morley calls “ extravagant expenditure.” It is really 
expenditure on what ought to be, and so far as Irish Unionists 
are concerned, is, “ the union of hearts,” and they have no wish 
to see it extinguished. Ireland, they say, has “an equitable 
claim as an integral part of the United Kingdom, in whow 
welfare the whole body politic has an undivided interest, ang 
we submit that the best way to reduce the disproportion 
between means and contributions to the Revenue, is to rai 
the taxable capacity of Ireland by reproductive expenditure” 
That is a great stroke for the true Union. 


The news of the week from India is bad and sad. Th 
Plague in Bombay is spreading fast, and the official reports 
show that distress, already acute or deepening into famine, 
extends over a population of eighty-one millions, mor 
than that of all European Russia, and it is doubtfal it 
the worst is yet foreseen, the local Governors being 
more alarmed than the central authority. The number of 
persons on relief works is already one million two hundred 
thousand, will reach two millions, and may, says the 
Viceroy, exceed three millions during the worst time, 
The Government, therefore, which already expects to expend 
£6,000,000 and will have to expend £12,000,000, is willing 
to distribute a Famine Fund to be raised in England, 
which on Friday afternoon reached £70,000. We have care 
fully explained elsewhere our reasons for thinking that this 
collection of charitable cheques is playing on a great fire with 
a squirt, and that the aid to be granted to India must be of 
another kind and on a much more serious scale. The one 
point we have not touched is the propriety of forwarding 
grain (wheat and rice) on which we cannot form a definite 
opinion. The members of the Government of India are 
resolute in their belief that State purchases would only 
impede private trade. They must be well informed, and yet 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal declares that the weekly 
reports of prices weigh on him like a nightmare. In other 
words, the private traders stand out for heavy profits, and 
whatever supplies are drawn by private trade they are not 
sufficient for the grain-dealers to feel any sharp competition. 
In truth, the quantity wanted among eighty-one millions of 
“ distressed ” vegetarians, all doing manual labour, must be 
prodigious. 


The accounts of the Plague in Bombay grow worse and 
worse. The disease does not diminish in virulence, though 
half the population has fled; while it has broken out in the 
great port of Kurrachee, in Poona, the great Mahratta 
capital, and in “a great number of smaller places.” Even 
the moneylenders of the bazaars have fled, trade is nearly 
paralysed, the means of burning the Hindoo dead are in- 
sufficient, the Mussulman dead cannot be properly buried, 
and their cemeteries are full of exhumed bodies; while 80 
deep is the general terror that the native doctors either 
fly or refuse to touch the sick. The Government is 
alarmed for other capitals, especially Calcutta, where, 
owing to the nature of the soil, good sanitation is exception- 
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The fact that the pest is Wy aeuiry which was 

+, the last London outburst, is most ominous, as 
ath Or ere aren comes from all sides that the smaller 
is als, pigs, goats, and rats, and even poultry and pigeons, 
pag vae-atricken. The calamity is a most awful one, to 
om PA . more awful in the concentration of its horror than 
po “en famine. If both should strike any district, that 
Sate ‘ot will be @ charnel-house. There is another danger, 
= pe mediately at hand,—Europe will boycott India. 


Ina speech delivered by Lord Elgin on the 14th inst. at 
Caloutta—a speech which leaves on those who can read 
between the lines a very gloomy impression—the Viceroy 
reveals with some clearness the method in which the charit- 
able fand will be expended. It will be divided, according to 
the necessities of the case, among local Committees which, 
knowing the people, will relieve women who dislike going to 
the relief works, and children who are too feeble to go. That 
is a good method; but, of course, the bulk of the funds must 
come from Government. No charity will be of much use. Up 
to Thursday night the Lord Mayor’s lists only showed a 
collection of £60,000,—that is, £10,000 for each of the six 
affected provinces, the smallest of which is bigger and more 
populous than most European States. Twenty times that 
gum must be subscribed at once, if substantial good is to be 
done; and we confess we think our own proposal detailed 
elsewhere is both more reasonable and more benevolent. 


for the time. 





The Liberal Churchmen, most of them clergymen, who re- 

gard the Radical party with more favour than they appear to 
regard the Unionist party, addressed last Saturday a very 
curious and interesting letter to Mr. T. Ellis, the leading 
Opposition Whip, on the subject of the views which they take 
of the policy of what they treat as the popular party. This 
letter is signed by Canon Scott Holland, Canon Gore, the 
Dean of Durham (Dr. Kitchin), the Dean of Ely (Dr. Stubbs), 
Mr. Adderley, and several other members of what may 
roughly be called the new Christian Socialist party,—not that 
we suppose any of them to be Collectivists, but that they are 
very eager advocates of the dutves rather than, in the first in- 
stance, of the rights of property, and are evidently very anxious 
to represent Liberal policy as favouring the general drift of 
the Labour party, or, as they putit, relieving the “ social pres- 
sureon Labour.” This policy they press eagerly on every leader, 
and the future leader, of the Liberal party, and on the Liberal 
party themselves, for special consideration in selecting their 
new leader, and they remark that though they are quite willing 
to accept Disestablishment, if that be the will of the nation, the 
recent General Election seems to show decisively that at present 
at least it is not the will of the nation. They add that the old 
Liberalism, the Liberalism tending to political democracy, has 
attained its end, while so far as regards the questions of Regis- 
tration, and of the Veto of the House of Lords on the legisla- 
tion of the Commons, these are important chiefly in relation to 
the effect they might have on the solution of social difficulties. 
{n a word, they press the Liberal party to give a much heartier 
support to the Labour candidates who may come forward 
in Liberal constituencies, and to make the relief of social 
pressure on Labour a main plank in the Liberal policy of the 
fature, 


The Times’ correspondent in Vienna informs us, in very 
cautious terms, that the terrible movement of 1847 in 
Austrian Galicia shows symptoms of revival. The peasantry 
of that province are bitterly hostile to the landlords, and in 
the Slavonic districts they in 1847-48 murdered them in 
hundreds, as was believed at the time, with the approbation 
of the ruling house. The present movement is not so bad as 
that, but the peasants demand, as we understand their 
grievance, that all land not under tillage, especially all 
forest-land, shall be placed at their disposal. It may be 
necessary, it is hinted, to use force to repress them, for if they 
take the land the agitation would undoubtedly spread into 
Hungary and Bohemia, where also the lot of the tillers of the 
soil leaves in this era of low prices much to be desired. No two 
provinces of the Empire are alike in economic conditions, but 
we see reason to believe that the tenure question is by far the 

most serious of Austrian internal questions, being aggravated 
by an immovable conviction among the peasantry that the 
Emperor is on their side. Up toa point this is probably true, all 
Emperors regarding aristocratic pretensions with disdain, but 


Alas for the times of “good Haroun Al Raschid,” the 
day of Grand Viziers appears to be over! The Ozar 
hesitates to appoint a Chancellor of the Empire; the Sultan 
has whittled away the powers of the Grand Vizier until that 
great official, formerly the Sultan’s second self, is onl 
President in Council; and now the Shah has abolished the 
office altogether, and intends to govern himself, aided by a 
Cabinet of twelve Ministers. The change seems slight to. 
Western men accustomed to government by committee, but 
it is really very great, and by no means altogether 
advantageous to good government. The existence of the 
office insured that a strong man should usually be at the 
head of affairs. If the Czar or Sultan or Shah was himself 
strong, he governed; but if not, all power fell gradually to his 
Adlatus, who, even if corrupt, was usually competent and well 
versed in the details of business. The older Sultans were 
singularly successful in their choice of Viziers, and repeatedly 
redeemed their affairs by choosing renegades or men of low 
birth who really knew how to govern. Modern Oriental 
Sovereigns seem to fear that their Grand Viziers will grow 
too powerfal, and, moreover, wish to have all the credit of 
governing, and to obtain all official plunder for themselves. 
The only “reform” in Turkey which would really work in 
any great way would be to appoint a great man as Grand 
Vizier, and allow him to govern steadily and absolutely for 
fifteen years. He might in that time organise a decent public 
service for the Empire. 


At a public meeting held in Kensington on Wednesday in 
support of the proposal to incorporate the parish as a 
borough with a Mayor and Corporation of its own, a letter 
was read from Mr. Chamberlain, in which, although he 
expressed himself unable to take part in the movement in his 
official capacity, he declared himself in favour of the seheme. 
In his opinion the best security for good and efficient 
government in London is to be found in the creation of 
separate municipalities in the different divisions of the 
Metropolis. London is too large for a single authority, 
“which is certain to degenerate into a purely official and 
bureaucratic administration.” He goes on to add, however, 
that “a central authority is necessary for certain purposes 
which are common to the whole of the metropolitan area, but 
all local business outside these common objects will be most 
satisfactorily administered by a competent local authority 
with all the powers and dignity of a separate municipality.” 
We agree, but only if the central body is endowed with a 
proper state and dignity. We want a real union and incor. 
poration of the various parts in the central body, not a mere 
federation of autonomous bodies. We want, that is, a Lord 
Mayor of all Londen, not merely a chairman of a Federal 
Committee. 


Of submarine boats there is no end. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they are usually either too much or too little inclined 
to remain under water. They either sink to the bottom and 
refuse to rise, or else will not allow themselves to be properly 
submerged. The Daily Chronicle of Thursday gives an 
account of an American invention of this kind which, how- 
ever, promises to be more successful. This is the Holland 
submarine torpedo-boat, which has been constructed for the 
United States Government under a special grant from Con- 
gress. The boat is made in the shape of a whale, but, unlike 
a whale, it does not require to “ blow,”—i.e., come to the sur- 
face to take in air. Here comes in the most important and 
curious part of the invention. The boat takes down with it a 
six hours’ supply of air. When that is exhausted the crew 
unwind a length of hose attached to a float. The float, carry- 
ing the hose-pipe, rises to the surface, and thus enables air to 
be pumped into the tanks. Imagine a whale with a nose two 
hundred yards long, which it can send up to the surface to 
take in air. The motive-power while the ship is under water 
is supplied by electricity. The crew of the boat consists of 
four officers and eight engineers. We have not yet heard of 
a trial trip. Though the plan for getting air is most in- 
genious, we shall not be surprised if for some reason or other 
the boat will not work under water. Nature is not so easily 
conquered as the inventors imagine, and the nature of deep 
water is to drown all beings, whales included, with lungs. 
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0 Power which lives on taxes is ever favourable to anarchy. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE BENIN DISASTER. 


Ww are quite willing, as we have always avowed, that 
Great Britain should regard the civilisation of 
black Africa as her twentieth century task, to be performed 
whatever the cost either in money or in lives. Indeed, we 
hold that Great Britain, demanding so much as she does 
from the world in territory, in taxes, and in lives—we 
take a terrible number in the course of each year—owes 
to it the performance, at her own expense, of some great 
task, and the task which falls naturally to her is the 
civilisation of the African. Whether he is worth 
civilising, whether, in fact, he must not be crossed with 
some Asiatic race before he can be civilised, we are not 
yet certain, but that it is our function to make the experi- 
ment and persevere with it throughout the century we 
have no doubt whatever. But we confess we grow dis- 
appointed and even irritated at the haphazard, not to say 
blundering, manner in which the country at present carries 
out the beneficent work. Our clear policy, if we are to 
succeed, is to settle decisively the region within which we 
are to labour, the money we intend to assign to the work, 
and the force which we consider sufficient to carry it on 
“ unhasting, unresting,” until it is accomplished. Instead 
of this we leave the area undecided, so that Germany on 
the East, and France on the West, are perpetually inter- 
fering, or what is worse, threatening to interfere, with our 
plans. We use as our instruments companies of traders, 
so that every step we take either is or seems to be—which is 
practically as bad—tainted by a sordid desire for immediate 
profit; we refuse to decide finally how we will treat the 
blacks, so that our treatment becomes in practice a 
distribution in senseless medley of votes and floggings; 
and we try to economise the force we employ till every 
discontented ruffian or fanatical fetish-worshipper thinks 
that if he can only slaughter the white men he sees, he may 
possibly be rid of us altogether. We prate eternally of 
“ native agency ” and the “ influence of education,” but if 
we proposed in this journal to establish a black University, 
say in Trinidad, and to insist that every black “native 
agent” should pass through the curriculum there en- 
forced, we should be condemned by the public for 
unpractical dreaming. The result is that though we do 
advance, our advance is accompanied by an amount of 
human suffering, and by a number of petty shocks and 
catastrophes, which is out of all reason. Hardly a week 
passes without a disaster, usually small, but usually also 
of the dramatic and bloody character which affects the 
national imagination, while there is not a week without 
some “movement,” either on our part or on the part of 
the blacks, which sets all Europe gossiping at our 
expense. Here, for example, is this Benin affair. So far 
as we can judge on the imperfect information before us, 
the British authorities on the Benin Coast were doing 
their work in the most blameless and silly way. The 
“King” of Benin—why cannot we use either of 
the two fitting words, Sheik or Chief ?—has been 
giving trouble for a long time past. He will admit 
neither missionaries nor traders; he prohibits both exports 
and imports, intending, it would.seem clear, to maintain a 
system of seclusion; and he keeps up the enthusiasm, and 
probably the awe, of his people by a system of human 
sacrifices. We doubt, we may remark in passing, whether 
these human sacrifices, which reappear in all parts of 
Africa, are ever purely religious; whether, for example, a 
popular leader or a favourite of the “King” is ever in 
danger of being sacrificed. Consequently, it was resolved 
by the Coast authorities, who are under the Foreign, not 
the Colonial, Office, that these evils must be put a stop to, 
and with this end a highly honorific Embassy, including 
the Consul-General and eight of the principal officials 
of the Coast, was despatched to hold a conference 
with the King. They set out on the Ist inst., unarmed, 
and with only a certain number of followers, also pre- 
sumably unarmed, from the Coast for Benin, which is a 
city or large “ kraal,” distant about sixty-five miles from 
the salt water. It is not known whether they had a 
safe conduct from Benin, though that is probable, 
but as they approached the city they were attacked, 
surrounded, and with two exceptions all killed. Who 
were the assailants is not known, though those of 


their followers who fled to the coast and reached the 
yacht entertain no doubt upon the subject; but in 
case Benin must be entered, and the victims of their own 
philanthropy or incautiun either rescued or aven 
In other words, a small expedition consisting of 
Marines and men of the Coast Force — there 
some five hundred of these latter—with a West Indian 
battalion, must be sent through the trackless forest to 
Benin, and then, if they are defeated, as is probable 
for the “ King” is a man of some distinction in sq 
warfare, a larger expedition, which will finally restoy 
order at the price of an outburst of furious French 
jealousy, the French claiming the reversion of Soko 
of which State Benin is, or Was, a tribute-paying 
dependency. Sokoto is really, as we believe, within 
our sphere of influence. There is absolutely nothin 
else to be done, and we do not doubt that it will in the 
end be well done; but what a muddle it allis. Wear 
forced, as it were, to mix up the opening of an oil-beari 
region with the prevention of human sacrifice; we are 
forced to send embassies when, if our policy were clea 
and haughty, we should send only orders, which would be 
far more intelligible than our arguments; and we ar 
forced, or probably shall be forced, to avoid the “com 
pensation to Africa” which would result from a permanen. 
occupation of Benin, lest we should once more hear com. 
ments from all Europe about our insatiable land-grabbing 
greed. Is it really impossible to make such an arrange. 
ment with France that the two Powers could trust on 
another, at least so far as to be in harmony when natives 
potentates slaughtered their subjects, or otherwise broke 
down the cardinal condition of progress in Africa, which 
is the kindly, but the unquestioned, ascendency of the 
white man? 


We do not know if a complete arrangement as to 
Western Africa is possible with France, where the wort 
“Niger” seems to drive Deputies delirious, but we do know 
that it is possible for us, as we have pointed out again 
and again, to keep a black colonial corps d’armée of eight 
thousand men ready for action in places where an expedi- 
tion of white troops is discreditable waste. We could 
raise such a force if we pleased, we believe, in the West 
Indies, where the negroes are brave enough, are accus- 
tomed to obey white superiors, and have been trained 
under laws which develop in them, taking even their 
enemies’ assertions as true, a rudimentary conscience, 
We could raise them among the Mahommedan Houssas 
of the West Coast, who make admirable soldiers, and who 
have not so far betrayed the smallest disposition to 
violate their military oaths. We could raise them among 
the Zulus of the South-East Coast, who are born soldiers, 
and love fighting; or we could raise them among the 
Sikhs of our own Indian Empire, who, experts who know 
them thoroughly declare, are fretting with the weariness 
of inaction and of ungratified thirst for warlike adventure 
and excitement. As for officers, the Government has only 
to ask for them and the approaches to Whitehall will be 
impassable from the crowds of educated men sick to death 
of inaction, and asking from the Crown nothing but the 
barest subsistence and a chance, however remote, of distinc- 
tion in the field. Nothing, in fact, is required to double our 
effective and mobile power in Africa except an expenditure 
which ought not to exceed £350,000 a year, and which would 
render our local agents at once secure and lenient. It is 
fear, a well-justified and reasonable fear, which renders 
them so stern and indifferent to human life, and which 
all through Africa makes them so different from the men 
who in India are doing in fair security precisely the same 
work. The “African Legion,” always ready, always acclima- 
tised, and always provided with transport, would, we 
believe, pay its expenses merely in preventing expeditions 
from Europe; but even if it would not, it ought to be 
raised. Our countrymen have accepted a great task, and 
have no right to expect that they should be able to carry 
it through with no other sacrifice than the presence among 
them of a few vulgar and unscrupulous millionaires. They 
have a right, of course, to limit their outlay on charity— 
for that is, in household parlance, the item we are dis- 
cussing—to a proportion of their disposable income, but 
they have no right to take credit to themselves for charity 
and then make it recoup itself three times over, or to bear 
calmly with little massacres in order to work on the cheap. 
Seven educated gentlemen—the number lost this time—do 








not matter much to an Empire like this, nor would seven 
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Pastis de 
hundred; but every life chucked away for want of manage- 


tion is a life lost to the Empire which 
wath 0 oy inealeulably valuable. Suppose Clive 
had died in that ridiculous duel of his clerk days; and 
really a duel is hardly sillier or more wicked than some cf 


the enterprises by which we almost invariably preface our 
Expeditions. 





THE LIBERAL CLERGY AND THE LIBERAL 
PARTY. 


: ting letter published this day week from 
the ma Churebmen to Mr. T. Ellis, the Whip of the 
Liberal party, and signed by Canon Scott Holland, Canon 
r re, Dean Kitchin, Dean Stubbs, and other Liberal clergy- 
bo and Churchmen, the fault is a certain vagueness, which 
we should much desire to have seen removed by a little 
more practical illustration. They tell us that they seize 
the opportunity of the leaderlessness of the Liberal party 
to confide to the Whip, who is of course in confidential 
relations with all the probable or possible leaders, what it 
is that they want to see in the counsels that shall guide 
the Liberal party. “It is because we sympathise deeply 
with Progress that we are so anxious about the immediate 
future.’ We do not know a politician of any kind, either 
Liberal or Conservative, who would not say the same. 
We all sympathise deeply with Progress, but then, un- 
fortunately, we hold very different views as to what Pro- 
gress means. The Liberal Churchmen do not tell us even 
vaguely what it is that in their conception Progress means. 
They say, indeed, that what they are concerned about is 
social Progress, that “ Registration and the Veto of the 
Lords are important chiefly as bearing on the solution of 
social difficulties.” ‘The Temperance question, deeply 
as we feel its importance, is a part of wider social 
proposals. Effectively to control drink, powers must be 
given which will control much else as well.” That is the 
nearest thing toa gleam of light upon what the Liberal 
Churchmen really desire, and it looks to us a significant 
hint, but not more than a hint. Of those who sign this 
letter there is nothing to show that some of them do not 
dread, while others of them desire, these large powers. Some 
of them may say that this is an argument against the 
grant of these powers, since they must imply a very large 
amount of meddling with the liberty and discretion-of the in- 
dividual Englishman’s will ; while others of them may hold 
that this great step towards a democratic regulation of the 
inner liberty of the human will by the will of the majority 
is essential to that kind of “ progress” with which all the 
signatories of this letter so deeply sympathise. Now an 
ambiguity of this kind is a very great blot on the letter. 
Devout Churchmen, whose chief convictions are neces- 
sarily bound up with views as to the best modes of train- 
ing the caprices and lawlessnesses of the human will, are 
especially bound to tell us whether or not they look to demo- 
cratic drilling of some of the habits of popular life with a 
view to exclude temptations that now exist, and to punish 
sins which, as yet, are not crimes, as the direction 
in which they expect the solution of the many social 
problems of the day, or whether they wish to see the 
inner liberty to go wrong as well as to go right sedu- 
lously guarded, and trust 1o spiritual and moral rather 
than to any penal control of the vagaries and selfishness 
of the human will, For our own part, we should conjec- 
ture that Canon Scott Holland, who is the first to sign the 
letter, and probably had a large share in drafting it, in- 
clines to the former solution, that he looks to see both the 
conditions of labour and the conditions of moral life 
altered in the direction of a much greater interference 
with the liberty of the individual in the interests of the 
majority. But even if that conjecture be correct, there is 
certainly nothing to show that all the other signatures 
are given in the same sense, and that several who sign the 
letter may not think that much more mischief would be done 
both to the individual and to the State by a return to a 
type of social life in some respects resembling the old 
alvinistic interferences with human liberty, though con- 
ceived rather in the democratic than in the ecclesiastical 
and theocratical sense, than by safeguarding the liberty of 
the individual labourer, whether he may happen to go right 
orwrong. We hold that no profound ambiguity of this kind 
as to the moral drift of the “Liberalism” of the future, 
should have been allowed to remain in the Liberal Church- 
men’s letter to the Liberal Whip. If we have guessed 








rightly as to the significance attached by the draftsman to 
one or two sentences in the letter, the point is momentous. 
And if all those who signed it really acquiesce in that drift 
and do not mean to avail themselves of the ambiguity 
we have pointed out, we think that it should have beea 
headed “ Democratic Churchmen and the Opposition” 
rather than “ Liberal Churchmen and the Opposition.” 
There is no real continuity between the Liberalism of 
the past and the democratic despotism for which many 
of the Socialistic party yearn. 

So far as the plain demand on the Opposition to show 
more sympathy towards the Independent Labour candi- 
dates goes, we heartily sympathise with it, though it is 
not easy to see how electors who do not agree in any of 
those proposals for imposing uniform hours of labour and 
uniform restrictions on all labourers, are to vote for Inde- 
pendent Labour candidates, even though they may very 
heartily wish to see more such candidates seated in Parlia- 
ment, and bringing their convictions to the test of 
public discussion. There is nothing which we more 
sincerely desire than to see the Independent Labour party 
re-enforced for the purpose of a thorough sifting of the 
Socialistic or semi-Socialistic proposals which they so 
strongly advocate. But it is because we believe that in nine 
cases out of ten this would lead to their deliberate rejection 
by the working class and not to their adoption, that we 
wish it. Nothing is more remarkable than the modification 
which the views of many of the leading representatives 
of that party have undergone through their Parlia- 
mentary experience, and it is because we sincerely believe 
that the same effect would be gradually produced not only 
on the abler representatives of Labour themselves, but on 
those who have elected them and instructed them to advo- 
cate a species of legislation which we think pernicious, that 
we agree in the wish of the Liberal Churchmen to see more 
of these semi-Socialists in Parliament. At the same time 
we can quite feel the difficulty which besets the wirepullers 
of the Opposition when they are asked to support the 
return of men who put forward views with which a 
majority of even Radical householders do not sympathise. 
Voting for a man as your representative must generally 
imply voting for the ideas which he proposes to repre- 
sent. And we can hardly expect many voters who 
do not accept those ideas to return to Parliament eager, 
and sometimes even fierce, partisans of ideas which they 
repudiate. 

The Liberal Churchmen, or democratic Churchmen, who 
confide their rather vague convictions to the Liberal Whip, 
assure him that they want the Opposition to adopt a social 
policy which may “ relieve the social pressure on Labour.” 
Conservatives, Liberal Unionists, and Radicals would 
all agree in that desire, but unfortunately would 
differ among themselves profoundly in defining what 
that social policy should be, and how best the 
pressure is to be relieved without incurring those 
terrible calamities which result from sending capital 
abroad to be invested in enterprises where labour is 
not so expensive, not nearly so independent, not nearly 
so fastidious, and yet almost as energetic as it is in 
this country. For our own part, while we heartily 
sympathise with the desire of the Churchmen who 
sign this letter to reach the hearts and consciences of 
the great working class of this country, and so win them, 
if it may be, to a deeper faith in the Christian religion, 
we think that Churchmen ought to satisfy themselves 
thoroughly as to what can safely be done in that direction 
before they awaken hopes which may be bitterly disap- 
pointed. It is a very responsible thing to embark on 
a@ policy of stern democratic restriction, either in 
economic or in moral directions, without a very clear 
understanding of what the leaders agree in thinking it safe 
to do, and what they agree in thinking it a duty to dis- 
courage. We see no indication that these Liberal 
Churchmen have given adequate consideration to these 
very urgent questions. Indeed, as we have said, it is quite 
possible that some of them read this letter in one sense, 
and others of them in quite a different sense. And even 
if that is not the case, it is quite clear to us that their 
words are far too vague, unless they mean that they more 
or less agree with the Independent Labour party, as well 
as wish to see them adequately represented in Parliament ; 
and they are far too sympathetic if they are more or less 
opposed to the Labour party’s general programme, though 
they are anxious to have it thoroughly sifted and discussed.. 
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THE TREATY AGAINST BICKERING. 


E do not believe that the Treaty of Arbitration 
signed at Washington on Monday, though still 
awaiting ratification, will, when it is ratified, put a stop to 
war between Great Britain and the United States. As we 
read history, war has always arisen either from national 
emotion, or national interests, or the belief of a person 
possessed of the power to move armies that war would be 
beneficial either to himself or his people. The pretext 
for war has often been trumpery, and has almost never 
been the real cause for its declaration. We nearly fought 
Germany the other day because the people held the 
Emperor’s telegram to President Kruger to be at once an 
insult and a threat. We fought Philip II., Louis XIV., 
Napoleon, and Nicholas I. because those Monarchs were 
dangerous, not because they did this thing or that thing 
contrary to international law. Napoleon, on the other 
hand, fought most of his wars because in his ambition he 
willed to fight them, and could induce his people to obey 
his will. In none of those three classes of cases would 
arbitration have been of the slightest use, nor will it be if 
either Great Britain or the United States should grow 
intent on war. If the Union in some social emergency 
should desire the absorption of Canada, or if she should 
repeat the Mason and Slidell incident, or if she should 
feel insulted by some speech of a British Premier or King, 
there will be war if all the international lawyers in both 
States appeal to the Treaty of Arbitration. There is no 
supreme authority behind. the Treaty which both parties 
must obey or be imprisoned, and neither party has 
anything to fear from breaking it except war, which, 
on the hypothesis, is precisely the thing desired. Neither 
the passions of men, nor the great interests of nations, 
nor the ambitions of statesmen and soldiers, are got rid of 
by treaties of any kind, and should they ever happen to be 
fully stirred there will be war, as there will also be if one 
of those questions arises for which there is no settlement 
except the ancient principle that the strongest shall have 
his own way. Such questions are happily rare as between 
England and America, but they have arisen—e.g., the 
Right of Search—and they may arise again; would arise 
if, for example, the Union blockaded all the ports of 
Spain, and England denied the reality of the blockade. 


Nevertheless we heartily welcome the Arbitration 

eaty, and think it thoroughly creditable both to Mr. 
‘Cleveland and to Lord Salisbury. We do not believe that 
Christianity forbids war in all cases—for example, its pre- 
cepts, taken by themselves, command us at this moment 
to declare war on Turkey, instead of forbidding us—but 
no Christian can maintain that war is a good thing, and a 
Treaty the central idea of which is that war is bad is a 
grand, even if only a theoretical, concession to a righteous 
principle. Brethren are to accept arbitration, and so dwell 
together in unity, instead of expending their energy in 
breaking one another’s bones. Then it is an excellent 
thing that two nations should be compelled to consider 
whether they are required to fight, or whether a civil pro- 
cess would not do; whether, in fact, a lawsuit would not 
settle that right of way much better than sending mobs 
on the two sides to pull down or to defend the offensive 
gates. Dandie Dinmont, though quite sufficiently ready for 
a “splore,” considered the lawsuit on the whole the better 
method, and Dandie is rather a fine example of manliness 
and pluck. Then it is one of the perplexities of the 
nations that if their diplomatists cannot agree to settle a 
comparatively small cause of quarrel, there remain only two 
alternatives,—viz., war, or a long period of sulky spite- 
fulness such as has for many years degraded all French 
action-in respect to Egypt. Henceforward there is a third 
course, at least as between England and America, which, 
even if not an ideally perfect one, is considerably better 
than either of the others. You need neither bite nor snarl, 
but can let your lawyers argue. A Tribunal will sit, will 
hear both sides, and will decide, and its decision can in all 
but the most extreme cases be accepted without derogation 
of honour. If it awards London to Washingtonas obviously 
a suburb thereof, London will fight, but then the Tribunal 
will know that beforehand, and be reasonable. In small 
disputes, therefore, even if they concern territory, the 
nations need not fidget themselves into fury as they do 
now, for there is a remedy for wrong, applicable within a 
reasonable period, and capable of being exulted over with- 
out insult or endured without ignominy. The advance is 


i 
not quite as great as the advance from the right of py; 
war to the right of bringing actions, for the right of 
remains ; but still it is a great advance, and to English 
a specially pleasing one, because they hold that war y; 
America is civil war, and on that ground sometimes endury 
more snubs and even wrongs than it is quite expedient ty 
bear. Under this Treaty, however, they have a remedy 
which will not go against either their consciences or thei 
feeling for kin, You may not like to punch your brother; 
head, but you can bring a friendly action against him jy 
order to settle to whom the silver teapot belongs withoy 
being too much disturbed by your own want, or neighbouyy 
Opinion as to your want, of family affection. The arrange 
ment is a step, if not a very long step, in the directio, 
of rightdoing, and as such is to be accepted with 
congratulation. 

Much of course will depend upon the Tribunal, whig 
in small cases is to consist of two jurists with an umpin 
chosen by themselves, and in heavy cases of six Judgy 
three from the highest Court of each nation, who shal] 
either choose an umpire for themselves, or, failing to agree 
shall accept one to be nominated by the King of Sweden 
who was chosen, we suppose, because he was the most dis 
interested person available in a really high position. That 
is probably as good a Tribunal as could be obtained, and yw 
shall see in the five years for which the Treaty is to enduy 
how the Tribunal works. It will, we fancy, be for one thi 
a very costly Court; but we do not know that that signifies 
very much. Ironclads are costly too. British experienceot 
international Tribunals has not hitherto been very happy, 
“influence” and even money having been suspected m 
more than one case; but it is quite possible that inter 
national Judges with the eyes of the whole world upn 
them may not only be impartial, but may so deport them. 
selves that their impartiality will be recognised. If 
that happens, and a Court is really created which both 
Americans and Englishmen feel they can permanently 
trust, an enormous good will have been incidently achieved, 
and the diplomatists who framed the Treaty will really 
deserve some of the shrieks of congratulation with which 
the Daily Chronicle repays them in advance. They will 
in fact, have effected what diplomatists have long declared 
to be impossible, the substitution in all minor case 
of a suit at law for a battle or a never-ending quarrel 
We are not so confident as our contemporary either 
as to the impartiality of the Tribunal, or as to the 
certainty that the award, when given, will be obeyed. 
Foreign Judges have an incurable bias against Great 
Britain, based on their conviction that she always for. 
gives hostile awards, and foreign Houses of Parliament 
are slow to pay up—vide the Behring Sea case—whe 
the decision is against themselves. We are, however, 
most cordially in favour of trying the experiment, and 
shall, if it succeeds, most heartily agree that Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Olney both deserve to have their 
names recorded in the Valhalla which will one day be 
dedicated to benefactors of the human race. They will 
have taken a long step towards the ultimate ideal, which 
is the creation of a Tribunal absolutely impartial and 
absolutely world-wide in its authority, with the Seven 
White Powers behind it prepared to rain shells on any- 
body who disputes its decree. That would be 4 
Vehmgericht of which the twentieth century might be 
proud, a Tribunal so perfect that the European world, 
under its sgis, might disarm,—and so leave itself ready 
to be conquered by the first yellow or brown Emperor 
with a million ef riflemen and a genius for mobilising 
troops. 





MR. BALFOUR v. MR. ASQUITH ON IRISH 
TAXATION. 


\ { R. ASQUITH and Mr. Balfour have both spoken on 

the financial relations of Great Britajn and Ireland, 
and, as those who know them might expect, have both 
spoken skilfully and with point. But we should be sur- 
prised if even the shrewdest of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues 
were to assert that he had spoken without political pre- 
possession to the issue really in debate. Logic has 
always been Mr. Asquith’s strong point; and ever since 
he first took up “Home-rule all round” as the natural 
development of “ Home-rule for Ireland,” he has always 
endeavoured to show that it is the duty of this United 
Kingdom to return towards the ideal of the Heptarchy as 





far as circumstances will now admit of such a course. an 
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wo develop the particn it ecndeed, to go further, 
— : Wales also as a separate political and eccle- 
and _ ntity,—and so, at a rather late epoch, to undo 
sinstica, @ I "Edward I. Now this was the obvious 
the — ee strange and irrelevant remark, that it 
im, b wnonstrous for a Government with an arctic 
pes vi ‘eal province, to tax the clothes in both provinces, 
snd a trope int ot he wretched inhabitant 

d calmly point out to the wretche inhabitants 

? the arctic province that they could get rid of the 

Pe be ceasing to wear necessary clothes, or to the 

inhabitants of the tropical province that by assuming 

the intolerable burden of unnecessary clothes they 

‘ht become taxpayers on a perfect equality with their 

me iti ho h denied th 

arctic fellow-citizens. Now, who has ever den e 

rfectly undeniable truth of such a bit of barren 

Persticall logic as this? No man in his senses has 

ia ignored the duty of equalising the taxation between 

two constituent elements in any political whole by so 
choosing the subject-matters of indirect taxation as 
to put no financial injustice on either section. We 
have insisted as earnestly as Mr. Asquith that it would 
be monstrous to make linen goods the subject of special 
taxation in Ireland, where there are great linen manu- 
factories, or to make cotton goods the subject of 
special taxation in England, where there are great cotton 
manufactories,—and so to obtain a revenue from only a part: 
of the area, which is to go for the benefit of the whole. 

But that is no part at all of the controversy concerning 

the assumption that areas of equal taxable wealth are to 

be taxed according to their total wealth, and the burden 

to be divided amongst the inhabitants they contain, a 

monstrous assumption which, as Mr. William Fowler pointed 
out in our last issue, would relieve the tax on Messrs. 

Guinness’s great brewing business in Ireland at the expense 

of Messrs. Whitbread and Co. or Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, 

and Buxton in England, solely because Ireland is as a whole 

a poorer country than Great Britain. You might just as 

well say that Income-tax payers in London should pay a 

heavier proportionate Income-tax than Income-tax payers 

in Wiltshire or Essex, because London is much richer, on 
the whole, than Wiltshire or Essex. Of course it is, but 

a man with £10,000 a year in London is no richer, and 

may even be accidentally a good deal poorer, than a man 

of the same net income living in Wiltshire or Essex. If 
you are to measure taxable capacity, as you must do, 
by the evidence of what any region does, in fact, yield, 
you must reckon the industrious and sagacious as having 
many times the taxable capacity of the indolent and the 
apathetic, and the consequence is that the thrifty and 
keen man in the midst of a thriftless and dull 
neighbourhood will be taxed a great deal less than 
the thrifty and keen man in a thrifty and keen 
neighbourhood. And so, in short, the shrewd citizen will 
profit doubly by the incapacity of his fellow-citizens, 
first, by getting more for himself by his industry and 
capacity ; next, by paying a much smaller part of what 
he gets to the State ; and that, apparently, is the financial 
doctrine of which Mr. Asquith approves. It appears to 
us most unreasonable. Mr. Asquith’s argument from the 
imaginary existence of an arctic and a tropical province 
under the same Government, only illustrates the incon- 
venience of having under the same Government provinces 
as widely separated as is the Equator from the Poles, not 
the inconvenience of having under the same Government 
two islands within a very short distance of each other, 
and of much the same climate, the one being only a 
Uttle more humid and mild than the greater part of 
the other, though not a little of both islands is under 
the very same climatic conditions. It would be quite as 
reasonable, and quite as easy, to show that various parts 
of Great Britain are under different climatic conditions 
from many other parts, as to show that Ireland and 
England are under different climatic conditions. Mr. 
Asquith’s wish for “Home-rule all round” is really 
the father to his thought that the finance of Ireland can- 
not be conveniently assimilated to the finance of Great 
Britain. As a matter of fact, it has been so assimilated, 
and very closely assimilated, under the guidance of Mr. 
Asquith’s own great chief, Mr. Gladstone. 

Now let us turn to Mr. Balfour’s speech at Manchester 
on the day following Mr. Asquith’s. In the first place, 
he showed that the test of “taxable capacity” is 
entirely inappropriate to indirect taxation, A working 











man who gets 15s. a week may perhaps have a “taxable 
capacity ” of 10s., while another working man who earns 
50s, a week has a “taxable capacity” of 45s., but the 
former, if he drinks whisky and tea and smokes, will y 
a good deal in taxation in proportion to his means, while 
the latter, if he neither smokes nor drinks whisky or tea, 
may pay absolutely nothing in taxation, and yet no one 
dreams of saying that because the man of much smaller 
taxable capacity is heavily taxed, and the man of much 
larger taxable capacity is not taxed at all, we owe 
the former a great debt, and should pay him back 
his overtaxation. Then Mr. Balfour goes on to ask 
why we should not do this, if it is fair, as much in 
the case of overtaxed individuals as in the case 
of overtaxed areas. The answer is that we do not 
pity the overtaxed man because the remedy is in his own 
hands. He may knock off his own taxation by dispensing 
with what to him are very costly luxuries, and that makes 
such a difference that we do not pity him. Perhaps, 
indeed, most philanthropists would be disposed to blame 
him for not adopting the rather simple remedy which is in 
his own hands,—to upbraid him for his weakness if he 
finds that too hard a sacrifice to make. If it were the 
State which demanded the tax from him, as direct taxa- 
tion is demanded, it would be a different matter, but 
when the taxation is in a very important sense self- 
imposed, we cannot possibly regard it as the same grievance 
as it would be if the taxpayer had no choice in the 
matter. And what is true of the individual is true of 
the area. If it wants to reduce its own rate of taxation, 
it can do so, by ceasing to drink whisky. And then, 
again, how clear it is that this grievance of Ireland, that 
she pays a greater proportion of her net income on the 
Whisky-tax than England pays, is a grievance which 
might easily be extinguished by the simple remedy 
of increasing her taxation yet more,—indeed so in- 
creasing it as to discourage greatly the drinking of whisky, 
or even to extinguish it for the poorer classes altogether. 
If that policy were adopted, Ireland might easily turn the 
tables on England. If England, being the richer country, 
went on drinking whisky in spite of the increased tax, and 
Ireland in effect left off drinking it, then the asserted 
balance against England would be transformed into a 
considerable balance the other way, and England would 
have a grievance of overtaxation as against Ireland, 
instead of Ireland as against England. All this shows 
conclusively, as Mr. Balfour alleged, that it is impossible 
to treat indirect taxation of a luxury in the same way 
as that in which you would properly treat direct taxation, 
—namely, as a grievance inflicted solely by the State, as 
to which the taxpayer had no sort of choice or alternative. 
Yet it is only in relation to taxes of this sort that Ireland 
can establish a grievance at all, while as regards assessed 
taxes she has special immunities which have never been 
granted to England. Then Mr. Balfour went on to show 
that if you add together the local and Imperial taxation of 
Ireland, and compare the result with that of Belgium or 
Great Britain, Ireland is not more than infinitesimally over- 
taxed as compared either with Belgium or Great Britain ; 
and, further, that if we take into account what proportion 
England pays of Irish administrative expenses, the balance 
is very much in the other direction, since Ireland now 
pays a very much smaller proportion of the common ex- 
penses of the Union than Great Britain. Of course, it 
may be said,—perhaps truly said,—that extravagant ex- 
penditure on Ireland is no fair set-off against overtaxa- 
tion, if overtaxation there be. But, then, the overtaxation 
in the true sense of the term (that is, counting the Imperial 
and local taxation together) is not proved, and even so far 
as the so-called “extravagant” expenditure is concerned, 
it would be necessary to go carefully into all the items 
and see whether, with a view to the peace and tranquillity 
of Ireland, it is or is not “extravagant” expenditure, 
before the issue could be properly decided. The truth is 
that Mr. Asquith’s argument is wholly dominated by his 
desire for “‘ Home-rule all round,” and comes to nothing if 
you regard that desire as either mistaken or mischievous. 
Whether as theresult of that careful analysis and discussion, 
which the issues arising on the question of the proper taxa- 
tion of Ireland require, Mr. Balfour may not find that there 
are grievances which would need some considerable 
set-offs in the way of contributions from the common 
Exchequer, we do not feel sure. But of this we do feel 
sure, that the case for resolving these problems on the 
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basis of comparing the “taxable capacities” of the two 
islands, and not the comparative incomes of the two popu- 
lations, is wholly broken down. Taxable capacity depends 
not only on wealth but on industry, thrift, economic 
habits of life——a number of attributes and qualities of 
which no one can form an estimate except so far as they 
have resulted in wealth, so that to apply the standard of 
taxable capacity is in reality to lower the taxation of the 
indolent and careless because they are indolent and care- 
less, and to raise that of the industrious and painstaking 
because they are industrious and painstaking; and a 
worse financial policy than that it is surely not possible 
to conceive. 





“THE MEGALOMANIA OF ENGLAND.” 


NDER the title of “The Megalomania of England,” 
the Hamburger Nachrichten has been pouring out 
an attack on England of more than usual violence. The 
concluding sentences of the article which bears this 
heading, quoted by the Standard correspondent in 
Berlin, are curious not only because of their virulence, 
but because of their foolishness. After declaring 
that “English arrogance is the offspring of megalo- 
mania,” the Hamburger Nachrichten goes on to quote 
Disraeli’s words at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet in 
1876 :—“ No country is so well prepared for war as ours, 
and if she engages in a conflict affecting her liberty, inde- 
pendence, or predominance, her resources are inex- 
haustible.” The comment on these words must be given 
in full:—“ Oh, that she would try the experiment soon! 
In reality, her strength is not proportionate to her insuf- 
ferable presumption. The weakness of the British 
Empire lies in its vast extent. The cause of the decay 
of world Empires has always been their excessive extent, 
and Great Britain’s power in the world is a mere 
phantasm. Without a proportionate land Army, a mari- 
time world Power cannot be maintained. But,as we have 
repeatedly proved, England does not by any means possess 
an adequate land force, and can no longer create one. The 
privilege of unassailability which her insular position once 
guaranteed her she has lost.” In other words, England’s 
power is a fraud, a delusion, and a sham. The feet of the 
Colossus are of clay, and the huge but unstable erection 
may be overturned by the first comer willing to give it a 
shove. 


We have, of course, no desire to enter upon a war of 
words with a German newspaper, and shall refrain from any 
attempt to answer the Hamburger Nachrichten in kind. It 
may, however, be worth while to point out that all this talk 
about the powerlessness of England because she does not 
possess an army, or becauses he has a world-wide Empire, 
is a mere hallucination,—one of those hallucinations which 
dislike and jealousy so often produce. The Hamburger 
Nachrichten tells us that our power in the world is a mere 
phantasm, and longs that we may try the experiment of 
war. Let us consider quietly and without heat what 
would have happened had the State whose power is a 
mere phantasm tried the experiment of war with Germany 
this time last year. We do not suppose that the 
Hamburger Nachrichten will deny that our Fleet is very 
much stronger than the German Fleet,—so much stronger, 
indeed, that the Germans would not have risked its 
cestruction, but would have kept it safely in port. The 
German Navy is a good one, and its sailors and officers are 
brave men, but even they do not consider that it would be 
possible to beat our ships when outnumbered three to one, 
as they would have been had they fought us last year. 
We may take it, then, that the Germans, having no need 
to show their courage in a hopeless engagement, would 
have kept their fleet in port. What would have been the 
result of such action? In the first place, such German 
ships of war as are to be found in the Pacific or on the 
African coasts would have been either sunk or captured. 
it is surely not megalomania to suggest that the ‘See- 
Adler,’ whose fifty marines were so nearly marched into 
Johannesburg, would not have been able to stand 
up against the British squadron in South African 
waters. The next result would have been that an 


expedition despatched from India or Mauritius would 
have seized German East Africa, one from the Cape 
Angra Pequena and Damaraland, one from England the 
‘Cameroons, and one from Australia German New Guinea. 
But, it may be said, so far Germany would have suffered 








a 
very little. No doubt; but this is by no means ql] 
harm we could have inflicted on Germany. The Angl. 
phobe writers of the German Press seem entirely t, 
ignore the fact that Germany has a mercantile maring of 
vast proportions. The German flag is everywhere, 
on the declaration of war the whole of Germany’s trading 
ships would be at our mercy. Throughout the seag of 
the world our cruisers would seize and confiscate Ge 
ships. It is true that the Germans might be able to 
tect themselves to some extent by transferring their ghj 
to neutral flags, but this is an operation that cannot 
effected in an instant. Within the first week of the declan, 
tion of war Germany would have suffered a loss of map 
million pounds by the capture of her ships. Nor is this 
Our Colonies are dotted with German trading houses, wh, 
in spite of a keen competition do a great deal of businey, 
The experiment which the Hamburger Nachrichten ig y 
anxious for us to try means ruintothem. We shouij 
not, of course, want to treat them harshly ; but war mug 
mean for them the necessity for selling their businoggg 
for what they would fetch, and going home to Germany, 
In this way Germany would lose a hold upon the trad, 
of the world which it has taken her many years of tj) 
to create. Think, too, of what Germany has spe 
upon subsidised steamship lines like the North Germy 
Lloyd. War with England must mean the utter mip 
of this great carrying corporation. Again, think of th 
effect upon Germany’s trade of the closing of all her ports, 
Hamburg is one of the greatest ports in the world, 
What would be its condition if practically not a singh 
ship could leave it or enter it? Blockades are no doubt very 
difficult things to maintain strictly, but Hamburg is » 
placed that the operation would be comparatively eagy, 
In truth the blockade of all the German ports on the Balti 
or the North Sea would present little difficulty. It might ani 
would be a tremendous undertaking to blockade the Frend 
coasts on the Atlantic and on the Mediterranean, so vastis 
their extent. Germany has, however, only a short coast. 
line, and the entrances to the ports are peculiarly liable to 
blockade. But consider the effect on Germany if her flag 
were swept from the high seas and her ports blockaded 
She might not miss her colonies, for they are onlys 
burden, but the loss of her sea-borne trade would lk 
equivalent to an immediate fine of at least a hundred 
millions sterling. In plain words, a war with Germany, 
even when conducted by her with the utmost wisdom and 
prudence, must mean for her a direct loss of a terribly 
heavy kind, and for us virtually no loss at all. Th 
indirect loss to Germany would be also very great owing 
to the fact that Germany could no longer send us directly 
any of the thousand and one things which she now supplies 
Except in so far as they reached us vid Holland, Belgium, 
and France, goods made in Germany would be unable to 
enter our ports. No doubt we should lose as well a 
Germany by this stoppage of the supply of cheap articles, 
but not to the same extent. Germany’s great competitorsia 
manufacture would soon step in and supply our wants ata 
very small increase of price. Meantime that German 
competition in the neutral markets which is so often 
deplored by our merchants, would cease to exist. We 
should hear no more of Germany getting command of the 
Chinese and Japanese markets. 


We have pointed out what must happen if we goto 
war with Germany before she has created a fleet big 
enough to beat ours, or at a time when she is 
without the help of allies powerful enough to pro- 
tect her. But it will perhaps be urged that if we 
went to war with Germany she would not be without 
allies. France would protect her against the universal 
bully. Would she? Can any sane person suppose that 
France would be so foolish? If she went into a war to 
help Germany, it could only be to render Germany 
victorious. But is Germany, after being victorious in 4 
struggle with England, more or less likely to give back 
the provinces? ‘The question answers itself. But how if 
Germany gave back the provinces in order to get the help 
of France? Why in that case Germany would have 
thrown away the results of the war of 1870 in exchange 
for the chance of destroying England, and getting a share 
of the spoil,—and by no means the lion’s share. The 
best pieces over sea would be claimed by the Power 
with the largest fleet, and that Power would be France. 
Depend upon it, Germany will not give up the provinces 12 
order to buy French aid. Russia, again, is not likely to be 
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ptained as an ally. There is no single Russian, let alone 
the Emperor, who would care to make Germany much 
tronger than she is, and much stronger she, of course, 
. 1d be after helping to destroy England. Austria would 
yey be worth having as an ally, even if she were inclined 
= help, which is doubtfu!, for she has no fleet; while 
Ital would certainly not attack this country. The 
re ct of Germany being fined a couple of hundred 
Pr ons and losing her colonies and her prestige, political 
7 commerci , would by no means be regarded by 
the Powers as something to be prevented at all costs. 
They, or rather certain of them, might not like to see her 
military power destroyed, because of the balance of 
wer, but of this there would be no danger in a war 
with England. On the other hand, they would most of 
them be not a little pleased to see the most arrogant 
Power in Europe suffer a few wholesome humiliations. 
Just now Germany is anything but popular, and the 
prospect of her receiving a strong check would be by no 
means disagreeable to the rest of the nations. When 
then Germans exclaim, “Oh that England would try 
the experiment of war,” they are talking dangerous non- 
sense. If we tried it they would be very heavy sufferers 
indeed. Fortunately, we are not a touchy people, and 
are not likely to be led into hostility by German vitupera- 
tion. Possibly we let Germany off too easily when the 
German Emperor sent his telegram, but we shall certainly 
not take off our coats merely because a Hamburg news- 
paper loses its head. When we go to war it will not be to 
make an experiment or to test our power, but to strike the 
pistol out of a would-be assailant’s hand or to prevent a 
stranger interfering with our proprietary rights. 





PESTILENCE AND FAMINE IN INDIA. 

HE English people are not meeting the heavy, terribly 
heavy, Indian disasters in the way of famine and 
pestilence with their accustomed judgment. They are 
giving way to a current of emotion, yet not permitting it 
to attain such a volume as to make of it a useful force. 
In their righteous sympathy for their Indian fellow-sub- 
jects they are risking a paralysis of English charities, yet 
they will probably not contribute a sum which will 
materially relieve the huge mass of people affected. They 
will not, we foresee, raise more than half a million for 
the Famine Fund, and had much better have resolved to 
expend it on the relief of the victims of the Plague, whose 
families will suffer most cruelly both from disease and 
hunger, as well as from that total destruction of ordinary 
means of livelihood which always follows such catas- 
trophes. Bombay, no doubt, is reputed rich; but it had 
when the Plague appeared an immense population living 
from hand to mouth; it must undertake reforms in the 
po of ventilation and drainage upon a very large scale ; 
and it may have to undertake a really gigantic sanitary 
measure. The experts are already advising the absolute 
isolation of Bombay, isolation to be enforced by armed 
steamers and a cordon of troops, and behind that pro- 
posal, which is in our opinion a rash one, as it may con- 
centrate disease till Bombay resembles a room incurably 
poisoned by the continuous reception of cases of scarlet 
fever, there is a far more drastic and terrible proposal. It 
is known for certain that the rats, and it is believed even 
the ants, in Bombay are infected with the Plague, and it 
1s perfectly possible that the only radical cure would be 
to burn the native quarters of the city to the ground. 
The people could be camped out in that climate without 
danger under military control, and in six weeks the streets 
could be rebuilt on a better scheme, with fuller ventila- 
tion, and on soil purified and cleansed by fire, as was that 
of the City of London. If the Plague in an “ isolated ” 
city, that is, practically, a city in a state of siege, assumes 
the awful proportions which the Black Death once assumed 
in Europe, some despairing measure of this kind will have 
to be adopted, and we need not say that aid from England 
would then be not only needed, but most eagerly desired. 
The local Government has not, of course, the nerve for 
such a measure as yet—though the authorities in 
Kurrachee are, we see, carrying out the plan in detail— 
but the end, we greatly fear, is not in sight, and before it 
arrives men’s minds will be prepared for remedies which 
now appear altogether beyond discussion. Recollect that 
the popular panic, which is said already to have emptied 
Bombay of half its population, is of itself a most singular 
occurrence, pointing to unprecedented depths of fear and 








horror in the native mind. A Mussulman holds himself 
guilty of treason if he flies before a pestilence which is 
clearly sent by the Almighty, and even a Hindoo, as long 
as he retains his self-control, accepts it as a penalty for 
sins in a previous life, and dies without re The 
horror has been too much even for the Indian religious 
resignation, and remedies will be possible of which in 
calmer times the guardians of the community could not 
dream. English philanthropy should have devoted itself 
specially to Bombay. 


The Famine must be met in a stronger way, for it may 
be a calamity that may tax even the British Empire. The 
Government of India, very rightly, are doing all they can 
to avoid panic; but it is evident that their alarm-is deeper 
than they choose to avow. The rains so imperatively 
wanted do not fall in any adequate volume; the export 
trade in food has suddenly disappeared; prices do- 
not go down; the army of the destitute encamped on. 
the relief works is already 1,125,000, and will speedily 
be double that number; and the officially admitted area 
of distress now includes eighty-one millions of people, 
twice our entire population. That vast mass is not 
dying as yet, but it is growing weaker from want of 
sufficient food; and as the winter advances, and all 
reserves are used up, the tendency among the lower strata 
of the population, fortunately not the most numerous, for 
India is a land of peasants, will be decidedly towards 
death. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal even sees 
fear in part of his vast province of a true “ water famine,” 
an almost inconceivable calamity in a land of rivers, and 
declares that the weekly price-lists forwarded to him weigh 
on him “like a nightmare.” We cannot doubt, moreover, 
on the evidence, that in the Central Provinces, always com- - 
paratively poor, death has already begun its ravages; yet 
everywhere the remark is made that the condition of the 
Bombay Presidency, which is honeycombed with “ States” 
outside our immediate jurisdiction, is worst of all. It is- 
simply ridiculous to suppose that any charitable organisa- 
tion whatever can make headway against a calamity so 
vast and so widespread, or can, in truth, do anything 
except break the hearts of the officials, who must be its 
only agents, by compelling them, when they are literally 
dying of overwork and “ nightmares,” to keep a double 
set of accounts. Only a great Government working full 
power, and pouring out resources from a national 
Treasury, can do anything effectual, and even that 
Government may be overstrained. The expenditure, 
which was estimated at two millions, has risen at a 
bound to six millions, and may easily reach twelve, for it 
may yet be necessary to buy food half over the world, and 
even then the fever which follows famine, and cannot be 
averted or even treated by human agency—for where 
are we to get fifty thousand doctors ?—wili effect a 
perceptible reduction in the population, That Great 
Britain under such circumstances should exert her 
financial strength to assist India is not only right but 
an imperative duty; but she should do it on a larger 
scale and in a more determined way than is possible to 
any charitable committee. Let Parliament vote a grant 
in relief of the Indian people, or if that is a dangerous 
precedent, let it lend £10,000,000 sterling to the 
Indian Government at 23 per cent., with orders that 
the loan be used to check death in the poorest districts, 
and that any surplus over shall form the nucleus of a. 
famine reserve fund. And then let it send out, not a 
cumbrous commission, but a great financier, to inquire 
why this mighty Government is always living from 
hand to mouth, why it never has any reserves, why even a 
demand for poor relief extinguishes surpluses, drains the 
Treasuries to exhaustion, and compels perpetual recourse 
to loans. For forty years we have urged that the Govern- 
ment of India, having no endless fund to draw upon in 
the way of new taxes, should save like a man in business 
against a rainy day—one per cent. of its income would 
hare been sufficient—but the counsel was rejected on the 
plea of “ more pressing necessities,” and we now see the 
result. At all events, and without entering on any con- 
troversies, what the Government of India needs to enable 
it to utilise its machinery to the fullest extent, is an addi- 
tion to its resources aetually available, and tiris can only 
be supplied to the requisite amount and within the requi- 
site time by the British Parliament, which, be it remem- 
bered, will not—or at all events need not—burden the 
British taxpayer by one extra shilling. 
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It is often said, though not in newspapers, that famine 

in India is not a pure evil, that the greatest danger of the 
population is their rapid increase, and that famine is the 
divinely appointed, or naturally resulting, method of keeping 
that population within reasonable limits. We question if 
that inhumanly scientific opinion has much foundation in 
fact. India is not a lake of population, but an infinite 
series of disconnected pools, any one of which dries up or 
may dry up without lowering the level of water in the 
remainder. A congested province is not relieved, at all 
events for a generation or two, by the depopulation of the 
province next to it. All that happens is that the stricken 
province is ruined for thirty years, perhaps never to re- 
cover, as we have been told Bundelcund has never recovered 
from the awful famine which struck it in Warren Hastings’s 
time. Setting morality and humanity altogether aside, it 
is extremely doubtful whether a famine, in destroying 
human agricultural machines and ‘owering their produc- 
tive energy, does not pauperise the province it strikes much 
more than it relieves it. We venture to submit as a 
theory not provable, but based on long observation, that 
the ultimate check to be hoped for to the frightful increase 
in Indian numbers is a definite increase in wants, which 
can only arise from a period of long continued prosperity. 
We cannot hope on such a subject to convince the general 
mind ; but we know how the population of Ireland grew 
when its people were almost starving, we see the landless 
labourers grow in Bengal as fast as the landed peasantry, 
and we doubt whether a rich India would be nearly so 
like a cheese eaten up by its mites as a poor India is. 
There is, too, the very serious matter of health to be 
considered—a whole generation of workers growing 
feebler and more liable to disease—and, finally, there 
is the question of character, about which there can 
be no reasonable doubt. The key to the weakness of 
character observable throughout Southern Asia is that 
Nature is a little too strong for man. He feels beaten by 
the sun and the storm and the determination of the jungle 
to eat up everything he constructs, the perpetual labour of 
repair wears him out, and he falls into that mood of 
resigned patience which you see in England in the 
incurably sick, and which, though it is often very beauti- 
ful, is a solvent of energy. If we believed implicitly in 
science as the only teacher of mankind, our first wish for 
the people of India would be that they should desire 
better food and more of it, and that they should resolve to 
get it by subjugating Nature more completely. A few 
millions of gluttons would do an Indian province an 
infinity of good. We believe the thought that famine in 
any way benefits India is not only “ hard,” as so many true 
thoughts are, but is entirely without foundation. 





CHURCHMEN AND THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


HE completion of the sixtieth year of the Queen 
promises to be welcomed with, if possible, greater 
enthusiasm than that which gave such distinction to 
1887. The hardest thing about these exceptional occasions 
is how to commemorate them worthily. We do not re- 
member that, from this point of view, 1887 had any 
claim to be set up as an example, and we fear that, unless 
great and timely care be taken, 1897 will remain equally 
undistinguished. It is no easy matter to devise ways of 
spending money which shall be at once wise in conception, 
lasting in result, and conspicuous in operation, and com- 
memorations of the Diamond Jubilee ought to be all 
these. We say commemorations rather than commemora- 
tion because there are certain to be more than one. 
Nationality, creed, locality, professions, will each and all 
put forward their claims, and in the end we shall probably 
have a variety of objects recommended on the ground that 
they appeal to us as Englishmen, as Churchmen, or as 
Londoners. We may regret this dissipation of energy if 
we like, but we shall not escape from it; and it will at 
any rate have the advantage of counciliating a iaryer 
amount of support than any single object would be likely 
todo. Public spirit is a more active force when it is 
stimulated by interests of a local or personal kind. 
On the other hand, this larger support, if it is not well 
employed, maay culy sive opportunities for larger waste. 
A national commemoration must at least have some pre- 
tensions to magnitude and importance; one of smaller 
volume may be wholly wanting in these respects. 


ns 
speak. It is probable that Churchmen will not allow the 
Queen’s “Diamond Jubilee” to pass by without som, 
special notice,—some notice, that is, which shall toy 
them as members of the Church of England, ang not 
merely as Englishmen. What form shall this notig 
take? There is no difficulty in suggesting modes jy 
which money, when collected, may be usefully spent 
More Bishops are very much wanted, and the creation of 
new Sees implies the provision of new endowment, 
Some of the new dioceses already created want cathed 
and cathedral-building is a very costly business. po fy 
therefore, there is very good reason for associating one 
other of these wants with the Diamond Jubilee. Butiy, 
confess that we should be sorry if either were chosen 4 
the mode in which Churchmen should give expression 
their joy at the length and prosperity of the Queen, 
reign. In themselves, both ways of spending money ay 
excellent ; but the sixtieth year of the Queen calls fq 
something more by way of commemoration than simph 
excellence. There should be something about it whic 
should mark the year with a character of its own, 
—something which should make it, in its way and 
in its degree, an epoch to be looked back to, j 
there such an object lying at our doors, an object which 
would exactly answer to this description; would: tun 
misery into happiness, sickness into health, grinding 
poverty into decent comfort? There is exactly such ap 
object, an object which, liberally supported, would work 
all these transformations. The only objection to it that 
we know of is that it has lain at our doors so long that 
we have ceased to give it any thought. It is the poverty 
of the clergy. Some ten years ago it was a good deil 
talked about. Various suggestions were made for its 
relief, and various objections urged to each and all of 
them. These objections were not wholly successful. Some 
thing has been done in the intervening years in the way 
of raising Diocesan Clergy Relief Funds. But thes 
scattered efforts have been altogether incommensurate 
with the need. A serious attempt to deal with it ona 
large scale was started last year, but it was only started, 
Indeed we are not sure that even to say this much is not 
to overstate the case. A Laymen’s Committee, with Lord 
Egerton of Tatton as its chairman, was formed, anda 
scheme for combining local and general effort was dram 
up. The idea is that there shall be a general Clerical 
Sustentation Fund, with an affiliated Fund in each diocese, 
Those who prefer that their contributions should go to 
the most needy cases, irrespective of place, will send their 
money to the Central Fund, and to this will be added 
a contribution of one-fifth of its income from each 
Diocesan Fund. Those who prefer to relieve the poverty 
nearest to them will send their money to one of the 
Diocesan Funds. Nothing is wanted to make this 4 
thoroughly workable project except liberal subscriptions; 
but unfortunately this is just what as yet is not forth. 
coming. Why should not the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee 
be used to give this Fund the impetus that it sorely needs? 
If it could once be set on its legs it might afterwards run 
alone. If its promoters could but point to a long list of 
cases in which benefices had been augmented and clergy 
relieved from the burden of insufficient means, the record 
of what had been already accomplished would be the best 
possible advertisement of the Fund. The Jubilee con- 
tributions would make very much more than a nest-egg. 
They would go far to remove, if the cause were properly 
advocated, the hopeless contrast between means and end 
—between what has to be done and what is actually being 
done—which is so disheartening at the outset of a big 
scheme. Ifthe sum raised by the end of the year were 
large enough to put the worst class of benefices on a better 
footing, there would be a real encouragement to continue 
the effort, not, indeed, on the scale of this special year, but 
on one which, having the Jubilee contributions as 4 
foundation, might go on bringing more and more cases 
Within the roach Of relief, 


object because it has all been said already with so little 
result, The fall in tithe came later than the fall in glebes 
because the septennial average made the declining process 
more gradual, But even if the recent rise in the price of 
wheat should be maintained, the recuperative process 
would for the same reason be equally slow. The condition 
in which the beneficed clergy are now placed is shortly 





It is of one of these smaller schemes that we wish to 


this. Those of them who depend mainly on glebe find 


It is difficult to say anything effective on behalf of this 
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eer hile they are for the most part unable 
= asset ir em oon of them who depend 
pie tithe find that their incomes are not much more 
mainly “f what they were in more prosperous times. 
an pred ins however, are but a cold and colourless 
ry ‘ng of the facts. They go no way at all towards 
pi to the reader what it is for a man of education 
oo eoinement with a wife and children, to have his in- 
pl small enough when at its best—reduced by some 
40 or 80 per cent. There is no margin for reduction in 
enses; therefore every saving has to be made in what 
nc has been accustomed to consider necessaries. The educa- 
ois of his children is first given up; the dismissal of his 
rvants next follows; then old clothes are worn till they 
become rags; and finally food and firing are reduced 
below the level not of comfort only but of health. And 
with all this going on at home the man has to do his work in 
nd to give comfort to others who are so far 
less wretched than he is himself that they can pro- 
claim their misery instead of hiding it. This is not 
an exaggerated account. It might be submitted to 
any Bishop, to any Archdeacon, to any rural Dean, 
and its truth would at once be admitted. What sur- 
prises us is that it is not only admitted to be true, but 
allowed to remain true. There would be no lack, as 
we believe, of willingness to bring this miserable state 
of things to an end if those who can speak with authority 
would come forward with an assurance that it exists and a 
distinct and workable scheme for ensuring that it shall 
exist no longer. The latter condition is satisfied in the 
Sustentation Fund of which we have spoken. The former 
would be satisfied if the Episcopate as a body would put 
out an appeal to the Churchmen of England and Wales, 
and if each individual Bishop would put out an appeal to 
the Churchmen of his own diocese, to make the Diamond 
Jubilee an occasion of a great and united effort to create 
Central and Diocesan Funds en a scale that should make 
distress of the kind we have referred to impossible for the 
future. The English laity are very wealthy, they are not 
ill-disposed to the Church, they prefer, on the whole, that 
the clergy should be married, they are not anxious to see 
the education of the clergy lowered or their social position 
revolutionised. In all these ways they have a personal 
interest in the abolition of clerical poverty in its extreme 
form, over and above the wish, natural to every man and 
woman of ordinary kindness of heart, that suffering in 
those with whom they are closely associated should not go 
unrelieved. But all these good feelings will continue to 
run to waste if the Bishops do not make the cause their 
own, and use their great influence to bring the condition 
of the clergy home to the laity. No doubt the amendment 
of that condition is a layman’s duty,—that we do not deny 
fora moment. But to awaken laymen to a keener sense 
and a fuller knowledge of their duty is surely the work of 
the Bishops. They have an unequalled opportunity for 
doing this in the present year, and it is an opportunity 
that is not likely to come again. 


the parish a 








ECCLESIASTICAL POMP. 

bee is quite possible that before the twenty-first century is 
reached the only pomp remaining will be ecclesiastical. 
Royal pomp, though it is still maintained in a way, is mani- 
fested but rarely. A coronation will always remain a stately 
ceremonial because it appeals to a whole nation, and so will a 
Royal funeral, especially if the Sovereign was for any reason 
specially loved or honoured. It is difficult indeed to take the 
pomp out of an occasion like the coronation of the Czar, when 
the representative men of two continents are in attendance 
and in Court dress, and the slow march of a nation behind a 
coffin such as followed the German Emperor William I. to his 
grave of itself includes the first elements of pomp,—namely, a 
repetitive vastness in the ceremonial and a common purpose 
of display in all who attend. Coronations, however, and 
Royal funerals are infrequent, and begin to be limited by 
considerations of expense, and in their daily lives Kings are 
shirking pomp as tedious, as meaner persons do. Royal pro- 
cessions are becoming rare events, and Kings drive about in 
their carriages like everybody else, marking their rank very 
often by a speed which would be more impressive if it 
did not suggest a certain dread of an Anarchist’s or 
lunatic’s pistol-bullet. Military pomp, once so splendid, 
has been killed by pride in military efficiency, and where 





it is visible at all now, consists mainly in the majesty which 
attaches itself inevitably to the rhythmical movement of 
great multitudes all dressed alike. The march of a hundred 
thousand giraffes all keeping step across a prairie would con- 
stitute a spectacle with all the elements of true pomp. 
Aristocratic pomp is concealed behind walls as if those who 
delighted in it were ashamed of their delight. The only 
thing of the kind remaining in England, the procession of 
ladies going to a Drawing Room in their fullest panoply of 
jewels, feathers, and satin dresses, fails to be pompous be- 
cause it is not rhythmical, and because all engaged in the 
performance feel, with a certain shy subconsciousness, that it is 
a little out of date. Pomp to be real should bear itself proudly, 
and if low dresses are part of its uniform, should be proud of 
them, not ashamed. Municipal pomp is apt to be tawdry, and 
outside Belgium and Italy, where a historical tradition survives 
and keeps municipal pride alive, will, we think, gradually 
become, as in America, quasi-military, great crowds appre- 
ciating the effect of rhythmical movement, and of that alone; 
while of democratic pomp there is practically none. The 
populace wishes instinctively that there were, and tries to 
organise processions; but it lacks leaders, the power of 
obtaining masses of colour without being ridiculous, and 
the means, when splendour is needed, of the necessary ex- 
penditure. It is apt to rely upon mass alone for its effects, 
and mass alone may be impressive but is not pompous. 
The great Churches, however, still cling to pomp. A 
Roman triumph can hardly have been more pompous than 
is a ceremonial of the Orthodox Church when, as recently 
in the coronation at Moscow, she dares display all her 
pride, and, calling on the whole world to attend, claims 
from all who obey the call full time for the slow develop- 
ment of her majestic ritual, which goes on, on, never hasting, 
never resting, as if it were part of the process of life itself 
and obeyed some law other than human will. The only 
pomp which can equal hers is that of her rival Church when 
a grand function has to be performed in St. Peter’s, a 
pomp which, as a pomp, has this advantage, that it has a 
necessary ecclesiastical centre, and surrounds the person of the 
ruling Pontiff with a reverence and a ceremonial which are in 
keeping with the central idea of that Church, and almost 
suggest deification. Even in England, where pomp is 
supposed to have lost its savour, a great ecclesiastical cere- 
mony is stilla most stately affair; and ecclesiastics instinc- 
tively try to keep their ceremonials as unchangeable as their 
ritual. The Rabbis, for instance, have induced all Jews in 
Europe to retain the Asiatic custom of covering the head 
when in presence of the Unseen, and this so completely that 
hats are sent for and worn during any formal grace before 
meat. Many elements of pomp were wanting at the enthrone- 
ment of the Archbishop of Canterbury on Friday week, for 
the great men of the realm were not present as two hundred 
years ago they would have been, and the chief blaze of colour 
came from municipal vestments, which Englishmen despise 
yet never abolish; but still, all that the Church could do was 
done, and the long procession of clergy and laity through the 
grand Cathedral, the solemn music, the number and variety of 
the clergy present, the contempt for hurry shown, for example, 
in the fourfold enthronisation, once in the Cathedral as 
Bishop, once in Augustine’s seat as Primate, once as Prior, 
and once in the Chapter as “our Master in Christ,” the con- 
sciousness of a far-reaching and unbroken antiquity which 
pervaded the ceremonial, and the austere dignity of the 
central figure, all constituted a scene of which the pomp was 
real, and of which Churchmen read next day with the kind of 
thrill with which loyalists read of a coronation. The desire 
to see that which they reverenced—viz., the Church made 
visible to all eyes—which is the secret of what vitality there is 
in pomp, was amply, even magnificently, gratified. It will be 
still more gratified, we conceive, next summer when the 
Bishops of the Anglican Church throughout the world will 
assemble in conference at Lambeth to divest their Church for 
a moment of her territorial insularity, and to produce that 
impression of a relation to humanity and not to a place, fail- 
ing which every Christian Church lacks somewhat that its 
founder must necessarily have intended to ordain. With 
Lambeth Palace for locale, Dr. Temple for central figure, and 
London for audience, that scene should have in it something 
of the visible grandeur that impresses mankind. 


Does the Church do well which retains pomp as one of her 
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instruments for securing an attentive hearing? The question 
is not an easy one to answer to an audience like the British. 
It is probable that a considerable majority among our people 
have in them an instinct that in all pomp there is something 
of the histrionic, and that even while enjoying or reverencing 
it they hold in their inner minds that it is an impediment to 
true spiritual life, and that the worship of God can be most 
fittingly performed either in seclusion, or with forms reduced 
to the barest simplicity which will allow of order and external 
reverence being completely maintained. That is the idea of 
the Scotch Church in its three divisions, and of all 
the Protestant Non-Episcopal Churches throughout the 
world, and it has, it cannot be doubted, a strong 
attraction for the Teutonic mind, which, in its historic 
devotion to reality in all departments of life, has a difficulty 
in appreciating symbolism at its true value, and in all serious 
affairs is apt to confound the histrionic with the artificial and 
insincere. It prefers for its worship a building that is like a 
barn, would but for its northern climate hold most religious 
festivals in the open air, was till very recently impatient of 
artistic music, and has never brought itself to tolerate 
heartily the remotest idea of sanctity in vestments. That, 
however, is not the feeling of the majority of Anglicans, 
whose idea, we take it, is that a limited and, as it were, 
reserved display of pomp tends to solemnise the mind, and it 
is wholly opposed to the conviction of the Church of Rome, 
which, having to think of the whole world—a world in 
which a heavy majority possess the sub-tropical tempera- 
ment—and laying more stress upon obedience as a virtue 
than the Protestant Churches do, has convinced itself 
that pomp produces awe, and that awe fosters alike 
obedience to the Church and reverence for the Unseen. The 
present writer is not impressed by pomp, which invariably 
fatigues his mind and, in a degree, materialises his thought, 
but he suspects that Rome, with her old subtle wisdom, has 
read the human heart better than either Lambeth or Geneva, 
and that any Church which holds that its organisation, as 
apart from its teaching, is a great aid to the main- 
tenance of spiritual life in the community, does wisely 
in making the magnificence and the coherence of that 
organisation visible in the concrete to its followers. We 
English all think so about the Navy, the whole Continent 
thinks so about the Army, and we do not see why sucha 
general consensus should be pronounced false when its range 
is a little extended so as to cover ecclesiastical affairs. We 
say “ecclesiastical” advisedly, because that is the only word 
which, however imperfectly, indicates our present meaning, 
which is to draw a distinction between the Churches as 
organisations and the Churches as exponents of spiritual 
thought. In view of the latter and higher function, a Bishop 
may just as well slip into his place without any ceremony at 
all beyond a reception by his colleagues, as a King usually 
‘does before his coronation; but in view of the former and 
lower though necessary function, the pomp displayed on 
Friday week at Canterbury is seemly and impressive. Tous the 
touching feature of the entire ceremonial is the seating the 
Bishop in Augustine’s chair, a bit of symbolism which helps all 
men to realise at once the continuity and the age of the Anglican 
branch of the great Christian Church. It is something for 
an institution to have lived so long, and to have asserted 
through all its centuries as its very condition of being that 
there is something in us as much above mind as mind is 
above the body. After all, the long and splendid line of Arch- 
bishops has survived so many dynasties because in their 
heart of hearts statesmen and soldiers and people alike 
tremble before the Unseen. Can that be a bad fact to reveal 
to the world in the ceremonial pomp of one day in every 
generation P 





THE NON-LITERARY. 

E said something last week of the people who do not 
believe in poetry, who think it a kind of falsity, a 
roundabout way of making commonplace thoughts look grand, 
and vague thoughts look impressive and original. They are 
much mistaken, for they really miss a good deal of the best 
part of the inner life, its idealism, its craving for beauty, its 
thirst for harmony, its search after that unity between the 
outer and the inner world, which we pursue too feebly and 
abandon too soon. But there is a larger class of people, of 
whom we desire to speak to-day, for whom there is both more 





and less to be said,—more, because literature is to a consider. 
able extent a mirage from the moment at which it 
beyond righteous idealism for our own aims and habits of 
mind into the study and delineation of the actual aims ang 
habits of mind of our fellow-men; and less, because wi 
some study of this kind no really successful attempt cay 
be made to distinguish truly between the lower and the 
higher ranges of human thought and character. For liter, 
ture asa whole,—that is, the world of glass in which human lif, 
and its various lower and higher aspects are reflected,—yp, 
doubtedly is a world in which illusion and truth are strangely 
blended, and it is quite as easy to lose your way as to find it, 
unless you have a very straightforward and sturdily honest soy] 
of your own, which refuses to be dazzled by the “ cloud-capped 
towers and gorgeous palaces” of more ambitious imaginations 
There is indeed more to be said from one very important 
point of view for the non-literary than there is for the anti. 
poetical. The non-literary may be, and not unfrequently are, 
people who have their whole soul set on great practical ends, 
and who find literature a sort of seducer from their maip 
endeavour, whether that be to alleviate the miseries of life or to 
pursue slender clues to some half-visible and half-hidden truth, 
There is no doubt that some of the apostles of charity ang 
mercy have ignored literature wisely enough, because it hag 
disturbed and confused them in the fine discrimination 0° the 
miserable and the best way to relieve misery, and planted the 
deepest doubts in their souls as to whether in that great 
work they may not even be doing more harm than good 
(as in fact they often do, if you look only at their ip. 
dividual achievements, and not at the example which they 
set to the pitiless, who are still perhaps the majority of 
the human race). Men who feel within themselves what 
is really a true mission for charity, and not merely 4 
sentimental fancy for it, are often quite right in turning 
from literature with all its disillusionising glimpses of 
the insincerities and hollowness of the human heart, to the 
great practical ends of their lives which, if they often effect 
far from undiluted good, still keep alive the flame of 
human pity and sympathy as nothing else can keep it alive, 
And, again, the man who, like Darwin, can find new worlds 
of truth for us by vigilantly watching for us, as no on 
else could watch, the work of an earthworm or the gyrations 
of a pouter pigeon, may well be excused if he does not suffer 
even the idealism of the poet to distract him from his en 
grossing endeavours as a pathfinder in the forests of science, 
to the consideration of his own deficiencies in the world 
of ideal character. After all, division of labour is one of 
the great laws of human society, and it is not only true 
that “men must work and women must weep,” but that 
some men must lose insight and width on one side of their 
minds in order that other men may not lose it on other 
sides. Indeed, we need not go into a region so exceptional 
as this in order to find a real justification for the non. 
literary. There are many men,—nay, many men and women 
too,—whose greatest achievement in life is to be an example of 
practical devotion to a particular kind of duty,—to be soldiers 
who would far rather die than be disloyal to their flag; sailors 
who would give their life for their ship; surgeons and 
physicians who would face certain death themselves rather 
than lose a single chance for their patient; clergymen whose 
hearts never cease from the task of meditating new openings 
for the elevation of their parishioners’ hearts; wives who 
merge themselves in the softening and sweetening and widen- 
ing of the natures of their husbands; mothers who live their 
highest life for their children,—and, in a word, men and women 
of all kinds who are the best that they could be in this life, 
not by virtue of what they have sought and found in the 
literature of their country and race, but by the complete 
devotion of their whole nature to a single practical calling, 
with which they have learned wholly to identify their hopes 
and energies. 


And, in fact, as we have already implied, there is a great 
deal in literature which both has interfered, and will inter- 
fere, with this depth of devotion to great practical duties. 
Literature opens out temptations to all sorts of scepticism 
—to the scepticism of noble motives, which it so often finds 
in a state of latent selfishness; to the scepticism of 
divine love, which it finds so hard to reconcile with the 
cruel misfortunes of mankind; to the scepticism of personal 








rectitude, which it so often discovers to be alloyed with base 
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h it had never even suspected garg 
‘ shest genius have often been vagabonds. Shake- 
Men — - pec for vagrancy, both physical and 
pond Oliver Goldsmith wandered about Europe with a 
m0 ‘o. ckeray was a great connoisseur in the falsities 
_ If ye tions of the human character. You cannot 
and a0 een great literature,—Moliére or Goethe or George 
wnt O08 dering how much there is in man that is 
how much that is more or less spurious. 
« aan a is generally a hotbed of evil, and even the 
com of all fiction,—Sir Walter Scott’s for example,— 
does not on the whole inspire you with confidence in the 
aprightness of man. As he said himself, he could not help 
taking the greatest interest in his shadiest characters, 
throwing his greatest power into the delineation of free- 
booters like Rob Roy or Robin Hood, or mercenaries like 
Dugald Dalgetty, or gipsies like Meg Merrilies, or villains like 
Louis XI., or louts like James I., or hyprocrites like Andrew 
Fairservice. Defoe surpasses himself in such a figure as that 
of Moll Flanders, Richardson pours forth half his genius on 
guch a creature as Lovelace, and Thackeray never succeeded 
in any portrait as he succeeded in that of Becky the adven- 
turess. In fact literature swarms with fascinating studies 
of the marvellous variety and elasticity of human passion 
and self-will. No wonder that men and women whose minds 
are full of the desire to realise any one faithful conception of 
Joyalty and duty, often avoid literature as they avoid what 
confuses and bewilders them. 

Indeed, some of the greatest even of literary men them- 
selves have apparently cherished this distrust of literature 
as a field not quite worthy to engage a wise man’s whole 
heart and endeavours. Sir Walter Scott himself had 
that feeling. He evidently thought it a greater thing to 
found a house and a family, and to strengthen the ties 
detween the different members of the same clan, than to 
write almost any number of powerful stories which the 
world agreed to praise. The idea evidently was that litera- 
ture is the amusement of life, not life itself in its higher 
phases; that there was something light, and fanciful, and 
arbitrary, almost capricious, about literature, which does 
not express the full weight of those human traditions, and 
‘customs, and duties, and personal responsibilities which make 
up the grave life of grave men. And, indeed, it is perfectly 
true that winding off a fancy skein of destiny for a number 
of persons who never existed, and never will exist, is rather 
an irresponsible kind of calling, if it can be termed in any 
‘true sense a “calling” at all. Doubtless, too, it opens up so 
many imaginary (as well as imaginative) modes of painting 
‘Providence, or, in the case of Positivists or Agnostics so 
many “streams of tendency, not ourselves,” which make for 
what we are pleased to consider righteousness, that an en- 
tirely new sense of right to dictate to men what they ought 
to be and to do, aprings up in the minds of those litterateurs 
who determine the characters of modern man and the 
new woman as they think it their right and duty to 

delineate them for the instruction or criticism of their 
readers. Keble says in one of his poems :— 

“Wild Fancy, peace! Thou shalt not me beguile 
With thy false smile ;” 

but unquestionably the chiefs of literature do allow “ wild 
Fancy” to beguile them, so that they alter materially even the 
very ideals of human life for the benefit of those over whom 
their imagination can ride rough-shod. It is this arbitrariness 
in the men of literature, this power of indicating life as it is 
in the light of their own dream of life as it should be, 
which makes grave, practical persons often shrink from a 
kind of literature that so often degrades their own inward 
ideal of life without substituting anything equally venerable 
and authoritative for whatever divine laws they have been 
taught to disregard. The life of our fathers, the faith of our 
fathers, the endeavours of our fathers, always exert a great 
restraining influence over the mind, even when the young 
Iconoclast has somehow contrived to pull down from their 
Place the old authoritative symbols. And so men whose 
roote are in the past find it very hard to bow to the loose 
fancies and often rather conceited doctrines of the literary 
adventurers who are trying to mould the ideal of life anew. 

: Still, the higher kind of literature does not usually busy 
itself in moulding life anew, but only in tracing out the 
‘curious complexity of motives which govern life as it is; and 
those who study literature chiefly in its greatest creations, 
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chiefly in Shakespeare and Scott and the greater poets and 
satirists who have treated life and motive as something to 
be reverently studied and not played with, can hardly do 
their work well in this world without that much larger 
knowledge of the complexities and caprices of human 
nature which the study of the higher literature gives. Litera- 
ture should be a mirror held up to man as he is. And it can 
never be an adequate substitute for such a picture, to look 
only into either the didactic literature of fancy writers, or 
the narrow recesses of one’s own soul. 





THE JAPANESE DEER AT POWERSCOURT. 

Dye G the many efforts at acclimatising the larger 

wild animals of foreign countries in the British Islands, 
none has met with success so complete as that by which Lord 
Powerscourt has established the Japanese deer in the Wick- 
low Mountains. Briefly speaking, from three females and a 
stag procured in 1860 he has stocked his own park with a 
herd of a hundred head, and given away or sold a number 
every year besides. Flourishing colonies have been established 
at Muckross Abbey, at Glenstal, in Lord Annesley’s park, 
and in the late Sir Victor Brooke’s park at Colebrook. At 
Powerscourt the Japanese stags have also interbred with the 
indigenous red-deer, and produced what is, practically, a new 
species. Wapiti and sambur deer were also introduced in the 
early days of the experiment; but the Japanese alone took 
naturally to their new quarters. “The sambur-deer never 
would come out of the thickets in the daytime. They unfor- 
tunately could not be taught that Ireland has not a tropical 
climate,” wrote Lord Powerscourt in the proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, ‘and they used to skulk in the thickest 
cover they could find, owt of the sun, all day, and only came 
out to feed at night, as they would in the jungles of Mysore, 
where I have seen them pursuing the same tactics. Of course, 
by this unnecessary precaution they got chilled through, and 
eventually died.” This is, perhaps, as good an instance as 
could be quoted of the slight differences in habit which may 
lurk in the way of successfully introducing foreign species to 
this country, where the climatic conditions are so unstable 
as to upset all the inherited instincts of creatures living 
in lands where weather is “constant.” But climate is 
not the only element in the success of this experiment. 
The natural features of the deer-park at Powerscourt 
are so wild and beautiful that any detailed description 
gives an imperfect notion of the setting of the scene. It is a 
“‘ Yellowstone Park” in miniature,—a deep valley cut by the 
river through the Wicklow Mountains, widening in the 
centre of the park into an amphitheatre, with steep 
wooded slopes, in places almost vertical. Over this lofty 
wall a tributary stream pours in a descent of 370ft., in 
which the gathered waters of the mountain above are con- 
verted almost instantaneously on leaving the summit into 
clouds, not of mere vapour tossed by the wind, as in the falls 
of the Norway cliffs, but of white water falling through space, 
impinging from moment to moment on the smooth rock faces, 
and thence descending like a thing imponderable, half air, 
half water, to the rocky basin beneath. On either side, far 
up the mountain, ‘oak climbs above oak,?and birch above 
birch, dappling the steep with a mist of grey or purple, as 
the specific forms of either tree are lost to sight. Below, 
smooth lawns of moss, close-cropped by deer till they look 
like bright green velvet, complete the contrast between the 
vertical and horizontal lines of landscape. Above and beyond 
the inner rim of the valley wall lie the misty tops of the 
mountains, and from side to side of the great cup, and on the 
lawns by the river, the deer wander at will, shifting to 
different parts of the valley as abundance of food or changes 
in the weather influence their choice. 

To the deer, as to any visitor to the valley, the central 
attraction is the neighbourhood of the great waterfall; and 
whether grazing along the edge ‘of the heights above or on 
the lawns below, it is there that the main body of the wild 
inhabitants of the park are found. Though their surround- 
ings are so wild and mountainous, the greater number 
of the Powerscourt deer are singularly tame. They have 
been taught to assemble at the sound of a horn, and at 
this summons red-deer, Japanese hinds and stags, and the 
mixed progeny of both, together with the fallow bucks and 
does, gather from the woods and valley, and hurry to the 





pasture by the fall, At the time of the writer’s visit a 
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number of all these species were in sight, feeding by the river, 
but many more were invisible among the woods and on the 
hill. At the first blast of the horn those in the open threw 
up their heads and trotted towards the keeper, over whose 
shoulder was slung a heavy bag of maize. At the second and 
third other deer, singly, or in pairs, or in companies of three 
or four, were seen cantering down the hillsides, trotting out 
from the oak woods, or crossing the riverto join thefeast. Others 
appeared against the sky far above on the mountain rim, 
and after a glance over into the valley, plunged into the woods 
and descended. Ina few minutes several score of deer were 
feeding in a ring, their visitors being in the centre, the whole 
company delicately picking up the maize-corn from the green 
table-cloth of moss. The guests at this late breakfast-party 
were of all kinds, ages, and sexes,—red-deer stags and hinds, 
fallow bucks, fawns, and does, Japanese stags and hinds, and 
hybrids between the Japanese and red deer. Only one 
important member of the several herds was absent, a hybrid 
stag, which, with the wildness and independence which these 
are found to exhibit in a marked degree, refused to leave the 
hills and eat the maize of indolence. Apart from the interest 
attaching to the presence of so many animals from the 
opposite verge of the Old World, as thoroughly acclimatised 
in thirty years as were the fallow-deer after the lapse of 
sixteen centuries, the sight was singularly attractive. As 
the maize became scarcer the deer came close to the keeper, 
asking for more. A red-deer stag almost thrust his muzzle 
into the bag, while some of the fat and well-liking Japanese 
hinds, with thick mouse-coloured coats, almost black upon the 
back, and dappled with a kind of warm “ wash” which gives 
to their coats a look of depth and lustre uncommon in the 
deer tribe, were actually eating from their owner’s hand. A 
fierce-looking little Japanese stag, carrying his head well, with 
none of the “ ewe-necked” look of a fallow buck, but rather 
with the pose of a sambur, and another stag of the same breed 
whose horns had been sawn off as a discouragement to fight- 
ing, were thrusting their way through a crowd of fallow does, 
closely followed by some hybrid hinds, which, except in being 
somewhat larger than the original Japanese, take after the 
Eastern rather than the Western stock. The immediate back- 
ground of this picture was the moss carpet, set with oaks, 
thorns, and bits of craggy rock, surrounded on three sides by 
the rushing river, and the “ sound of many waters.” Far the 
fattest and best in condition were the acclimatised “ Japs” 
and their half-bred descendants. Even more curious is the 
fact that the latter are the master stags of the glen. It may 
be that in this case, as often happens, the hybrid is especially 
pugnacious, but the pure-bred Japanese are very courageous. 
Of the fact of their victory over the big red stags there is no 
doubt at all. A red stag, with eight hinds, was seen passing 
near the head of the waterfall, when a Japanese stag sprang 
out, and approached him in a series of leaps,—not the recog- 
nised manner of approach ina duel between English deer. 
The native stag ran off without a fight, and the Japanese 
annexed his hinds. A hybrid stag killed one of the largest 
red stags in the park. The latter was “going back” in 
condition, and it was decided to shoot it. Almostj the 
first thing discovered by those who were seeking this 
stag was the animal itself, lying perfectly dead, by 
a bathing-pool frequented by the deer. The ground 
was much cut up by deer’s feet, and the wound which 
had killed the big stag was a thrust of an antler penetrating 
below one eye, passing through the brain, and out at the other 
eye. The hybrid stag was suspected of being the murderer 
and was shot next day, when the point of one of its horns was 
found to be covered with blood. These horns are now at 
Powerscourt, and are most formidable weapons. They 
resemble those of the red-deer rather than the Asiatic 
type, having brown antlers and exceedingly sharp points 
as a finish to a stabbing curve exactly like that of the 
Goorkha knife. But, from the human point of view, the 
Japanese deer and their mixed progeny are a charming 
addition to the inhabitants of an English park or forest; and 
any one who sees them will agree with the summary given by 
Lord Powerscourt in 1884, after a twenty years’ trial of their 
merits :—“ The Japanese are a most satisfactory little deer; 
tke venison, when dressed, is about the size of Welsh mutton, 
and very well flavoured. The little stags, with their black 
coats and thick necks, like miniature sambur-deer, are very 
picturesque and ornamental, and I think they are a decided 
additior to our varieties of hardy park deer.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


MR. FREDERIC HARRISON ON THE RELIGIOng 
REACTION. 
[To tus Bpitor or tee ‘' Spectator.”’)} 
S1r,—May I point out that your article, “Mr. Frederic 
Harrison on the Religious Reaction,” in the Spectator of 
January 9th, was based on an imperfect report, which hag 
misled you into representing me as saying exactly the 
contrary of what I actually said in my New Year’s addregs? 
You begin by quoting as my words that “an increasing body 
of men and women had made up their minds to wait until 
they found something more human and more essential” than 
Christian theology of any type. I said precisely the reverse, 
My words are correctly reported in the Manchester Guardian. 
of January 2nd, the Standard, and elsewhere. I said: “An 
increasing body of men and women are making up their 
minds to wait till they find something more human 
and social than the Cosmogony of Evolution, something to 
reverence more tangible and intelligible than the Unknow. 
able, something more positive than Agnosticism, and some 
thing more spiritual, more soul satisfying, more like religions 
teaching than arithmetical dilemmas in the Pentateuch, and 
mountains of controversy about a herd of swine.” In that, 
have no doubt, you agree. You base some argument on 
the word essential, which you put in my mouth. You will see 
I said social, not essential, which would be meaningless. Yon 
say, “all of it [Positivism], as he holds, essential.” On the 
contrary, if Positivism means what Comte taught and wrote, 
T am far from holding all of it as essential. In my address} 
most emphatically repudiated anything of the kind. Again, 
you quote as my words that there “had been a return toa 
new type of popular enthusiasm.” My words, as correctly 
reported in the Standard and Guardian, &., were “a return 
to a new type of popular conservatism.” In this, I dare say, 
you agree with me. Enthusiasm, in my opinion, would be 
unmeaning. 

Let me express my surprise that serious writers shonld 
criticise a careful argument on philosophical and religious 
questions from a newspaper report which they could easily 
ascertain to be a mere confused parody of what was said. It 
is a process to which I am exposed, speaking to my own 
friends in a place where reporters are not invited, and where 
they are refused all the ordinary facilities. A casual reporter 
drops in, and often not understanding the very terms em- 
ployed by the lecturer, jots down a few sentences on his knee 
as best he can, which an able sub-editor an hour or two later 
cuts up into such lengths as may suit him. The reporter is. 
wonderfully clever, but he seldom succeeds in mastering 
Positivism in an hour. Thereupon half-a-dozen critics tell 
the world that the “Comtists”—a name we repudiate at. 
Newton Hall—have been saying—quite the contrary of what: 
they did say. This is perhaps natural for those who have 
to supply smart paragraphs for the man in the train. This 
year I think the Daily News “took the cake,” in the 
current journalistic slang, for ignorant misrepresentation. 

Notice was given in Newton Hall that the address on 
New Year’s Day would be published in the Positivist Review: 
for February. If you will do me the honour to read what 
I did say, I shall give your remarks my best attention. 
But I must decline to discuss the Religious Reaction on 
the basis of a brief summary full of glaring misunder- 
standings.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newton Hall, January 12th. FREDERIC HARRISON. 

[Mr. Harrison would be wiser to invite shorthand reporters. 
What is not called attention to at the time is very apt not. 
to be called attention to at all.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE REV. OSBORNE JAY. 

[To tHe Epiron or THE ‘“ Srecrator,’’] 
S1r,—Kind'y grant me a portion of your space that I may 
make an, to me, important avowal. In my letter to you, pub- 
lished on January 2nd, I expressed my belief that the Rev. 
Mr. Jay as a minister of religion was a failure. I was led 
thus to express myself by the very sad impression I had 
derived from the perusal of “A Child of the Jago,” a book 
utterly destitute of one ray of divine hope for humanity 
under its “Jago” aspects. I desire now to withdraw the 
word “failure.” My change of opinion or belief is owing 
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Jay himself. That is, I have just been 
f Shoreditch, which is a species of auto- 

: + self during many of the years that he has 
a or’ Trinity in Nichol Street. The narra- 
parson me, after “A Child of the Jago,” very refreshing. 
pg ho reads “A Story of Shoreditch” with sympathy, 
= *T think for a moment doubt the depth and reality of 
— Jay's Obristian faith, and that it lies at the root of his 
"3 “enterprises to raise the condition of the people around 
een bring to them the rich blessings of pure and un- 
defiled religion a8 he views it. The clubs, the classes, and 
other agencies he creates and fosters for their good are all 
subordinate to this. —I am, Sir, &c., 

45 Mecklenburg Square. CHarLes L. VoRKRAN. 

[We have been obliged for reasons of space to shorten Mr. 


Corkran’s letter —ED. Spectator. | 


vor much to Mr. 
stadying his story © 





{THE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 
[To THE EpiToR oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 

Sir, —In your interesting article in the Spectator of 
January 9th on the “ Letters of Victor Hugo,” you mention 
his visiting the Castle of Chambord, and that “he cut his 
name on the top of the highest tower with all the gusto of a 
Cockney tourist. He committed an even worse folly than 
this; for he took away from the tower a ‘little stoneand moss, 
and a piece of the framework of the window on which 
Francis I. wrote these two lines :— 

Souvent femme varie 

Bien fol qui s’y fie.’ ” 
Now, Sir, Victor Hugo in his awful tragedy of “Le Roi 
s’amuse” gives us the scene—Act V., scene 3—in which the 
King is represented as crossing the stage singing these oft- 


quoted lines :— ; 
“ Souvent femme varie 


Bien fol est qui s’y fie.” 

Naturally, he makes the King sing his own language cor- 
rectly; besides, the omission of the word “est” spoils the 
metre for singing. Having been well acquainted with Victor 
Hugo's writings, and especially his dramas, I feel confident he 
could not at any time have made Francis I. utter such slip- 
shod French as the quotation given in your notice.—I am, 
Sir, &., 


The Terrace, Hampton Court. B. E. KEnnepy. 





THE SQUIRREL. 
[To raz EpiTor or THE “Srxctator,”] 
S1z,—Will you allow me to render thanks to my old friend 
Sir Edmund Monson for his kindly word for the squirrels, in 
the place where it was spoken? In my own boyhood I 
captured, running him down in a fair race in the woods, a young 
grey squirrel, and found him as Sir Edmund says of his, the 
most delightful and least troublesome of pets; never kept in 
confinement and always as fond of me as a dog, but I think 
less intelligent and less active than my Swiss pet, ‘ Billy. I 
have written for the Century Magazine the history of ‘ Billy’ 
and his companion ‘ Hans,’ and I willnot here anticipate what 
Thave there said; but Sir Edmund’s sympathy with my love 
of the sciurian, be his species what it may, encourages me to 
hope that that little history, when read, may make friends in 
England, I wish I could hope also in Germany, for the vulgaris, 
which in England only needs to be protected from brutality 
to become as much an ornament to our daily lives as our caged 
birds or our pet dogs. One lady tells me that her gardener 
will shoot them because they come and steal strawberries in 
the garden, another that they nibble the fruit, and another 
still that they do in the Swiss pine forests, and I hear also in 
Scotland, eat the twigs of trees. The Germans pretend that 
they eat off the top twigs, which checks the upward growth 
of the tree; but this I deny, though it is certain that when 
they are famished they will eat young twigs, but as the top 
twig is the most difficult to reach, and is no better than the 
lower twigs as food, there is no reason for their eating the 
top twig, nor have I ever found a tree so attacked. The eating 
of the lower branches acts like any other form of pruning, in 
favour of the upper growth; but in any case, what a brutal 
pretext for the destruction of one of the most beautiful and 
gentlest of living creatures, that in their winter hunger they 
should browse on the trees in which their Creator, and ours, 
has made their homes! You have laws to protect the 
singing birds, why should they not be extended to the 








little creature which adds as much to the beauty of your 
forest land as the birds to their music? Any human being 
who has been so fortunate as to have enlisted the love, and 
awakened the intellect of these little quadrupeds, will hence- 
forward, like Sir Edmund, regard sciuricide as only: some 
grades lower in the scale of wickedness than homicide, but 
no less to be abhorred. 

Your careless readers will question the soundness of my 
mental state when I say that I learned of my squirrels lessons 
of love to all living creatures, such as a varied and dramatic 
experience of humanity had never taught me, and which make 
it impossible for me even now, though I am an old man, to tell 
of their lovely lives with dry eyes (for they are both dead); and 
if I mistake not, the testimony of “H.C. B.” would agree 
with mine, though her little pet is still living and loving. 
I think she advises no one to keep squirrels, more in the 
interest of the prisoner than the keeper, and because their 
imprisonment is generally irksome to them; but when taken 
young and left always free in the room, they domesticate 
perfectly, and if given in their quarters some old books or 
papers and bits of cloth to line their nests with, they harm 
nothing, and after a little, finding that their nests are pro- 
vided for, they lose the desire, with the need, of collecting. 
If one can get a young squirrel, and treat it in this way, 
instead of keeping it in a cage to find its only active life in 
turning a tread-mill, I think that any love that may be 
bestowed on it would be put out at large interest, and benefit 
the keeper, if not the squirrel. 

In the New York Nation, which reaches me to-day, there 
occurs a passage in a letter describing the Jain Animal 
Hospital at Ahmedabad, which I will quote to show how 
much we might benefit by intercourse with some of those we 
call heathen. “Recently I stood by the Three Gates, and 
saw a group of water-carrier women pass through the court 
that connects the three massive gateways. There is a tree 
here, the home of squirrels. Not one of these common 
working-women, and they did not even belong to the Jain 
sect, failed to pause for a moment and fling a handful of 
grain to the expectant little beasts. It may have been all 
their religion, but it was good to see. The Jains themselves 
do not believe in God, but they have a very practical religion. 
It is a pity that it cannot be introduced among the nations of 
the West, as a sort of subsidiary cult.” 

In the Central Park of New York the American grey 
squirrel is acclimatised, and there was a poor girl, homeless 
and depending on chance for her bread, who so interested 
herself in the squirrels and the squirrels in her, that she had 
to be arrested and sent to the workhouse for going, by day or 
night, to the park to feed them, and they swarmed all over 
her to search her pockets for the scraps of food she brought. 
The police locked her up in the workhouse as a vagabond. I 
would rather be that poor girl in the Last Day than the 
owner of the richest house on the Central Park. Poor little 
Jain, with a heart so large as to take the innocent creatures 
of the wood into it, sent to misery, maybe to woman’s worst 
degradation, for want of one friend. What sort of “sub- 
sidiary cult” would Jainism be to that of the owners of the 
land about the Central Park? Would not the tail wag the 
dog P—I am, Sir, &c., 


Rome, January Sth. W. J. STinLMAN. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To True Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the Spectator, I take the liberty 
of sending you an extract taken from the Hast of Fife Record 
showing the amusing effect of a telephonic message sent 
directly to a dog.—I am, Sir, &c., JOHN MARTIN. 
Westbury House, Fareham, Hants, January 10th. 





“Mr. Whyte, teller in the National Bank, Anstruther, was the 
other day accompanied to Anstruther by his dog, which he in- 
advertently left there when he went home in the evening. On 
arriving at Pittenweem he telephoned to Anstruther to ascertain 
if his dog was in the Anstruther office, and Mr. Whyte being 
told that it was, the ‘receiver’ was placed in the dog’s ear, 
whilst Mr. Whyte whistled and called his dog by name, and it, 
on recognising his voice, at once started off in a most excited 
and delighted state for his home at Pittenweem. The incident 
is worth recording, as we question if such an experiment has ever 
before been made, and proves that even a dog can distinguish 
its master’s voice through the telephone, and shows how wonder- 
fully distinct is the human voice even a mile away, when heard 
through this clever and wonderful instrument.” 
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POETRY. 


THE NEW PRIMATE. 


Az as of granite, with a heart of fire : 

Nerve as of iron, strength that cannot tire: 
Hard on himself, to others bluff and bold, 

The great dear master that we loved of old! 
Now with a gesture strong, and massive phrase, 
Like to a boulder of primeval days, 
Unpolished, rude, the ponderous sentence rolls, 
To lie unmoved, a landmark in our souls, 

Low in the valley, telling whence it came, 

The winter’s ravage on the rocks of flame! 





Such is his common talk: on themes more high 
He softens, melts; a tear is in his eye; 
Till as it falls, and wets his rugged cheek, 
His voice grows stern; you shall not think him weak, 
But with himself at war; the only foe 
He dreads, the fire that throbs too fierce below. 


Only at times, of Christmas, EHaster-day, 
He breaks all bounds, he casts the curb away ; 
Flings off restraint, and counting not the cost, 
Fights for his Lord, a soldier at his post ; 
His Master, as he calls him: tremblingly 
The word falls from him with a yearning cry. 


Then, as they hear, the idlers, old and young, 
Arrested stop, and from an old man’s tongue, 
Catching his fire, forget their dreary cries 
Of languor born, their cobweb sophistries, 
Kindle and glow; and, as the trumpet rings, 
Drink deep, athirst, his rage for better things ; 
Gird up their feeble loins, and, self forgot, 

Find a new pastime in the toiler’s lot; 
And in the touch of hearts an inborn spell 
To bring back Christ on earth, in hearts to dwell. 


Such is his power. O Thou, that guidest all 
Grant him to give, and us to hear, the call, 
The leader’s rallying signal; and through lands 
Of sea-spread England knit concordant bands! 
At home a steadfast strength, a dauntless power 
Wisely to stem the madness of the hour: 
With justice, as the light transparent, free, 
And patience like a slowly-sapping sea, 
Preaching to wayward hearts too fain to roam, 
Brotherhood, union, purity, and home. 

A. G. B. 








ART. 


——————- 
LORD LEIGHTON’S PICTURES AT THE ACADEMY. 


SomE men develop slowly, others when they begin their life’s 
work seem fully prepared and equipped. Lord Leighton was 
of this last order. In the year 1855 he finished and exhibited 
his first picture. He was then at the age of twenty-five. 
This pictare—Cimabue’s Madonna carried through Florence 
(No. 65)—is of large dimensions, being 17ft. long, and 
crowded with figures. In spite of the difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in a first work, which were increased by the scale of the 
picture, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in this work 
Lord Leighton had arrived at maturity. In it there is all the 
skill of composition displayed in his later works. What 
could be happier than the contrast of the crowd of people, 
with their intricate forms, and the wall behind, with its long, 
simple lines of masonry. In colour, too, there is hardly any- 
thing better in the Exhibition than the group on the right, 
where the scarlet robe starts out so finely from the black one. 
No doubt in later years the hand of the painter became, 
through experience, more assured, and the mind more cer- 
tain what the finished picture was to be before it was 
begun. But was this clear gain? Of course, no great 
work can be accomplished unless the artist has a distinct 
idea of what he wants. But there is something beyond 
this in Lord Leighton’s case. It seems as if, when once the 
composition of the picture had been fixed, the methods used 
leading up to the finished work were carried out with a 
regularity suggestive of the development of a photograph. 


— lS 
During the process of painting the painter does not seem ty 
have had any surprises, or made any discoveries, the gro 
to be traversed was all so thoroughly surveyed in ad 
The scholarly drawing was clothed with carefully Considerey 
colour, but all was known beforehand; no enthusiasm of dig. 
covery inspired the painter as he made palpable his 
tion. Many of the pictures, such as the Captive Andromache 
(No.57) and the Daphnephoria (No. 81), raise the question, — Way 
Lord Leighton really by nature an oil-painter? In reality 
he seems to have very little feeling for the special indivigy. 
alities of oil-paint. The two pictures just mentioned ay 
hardly more than stained designs. The forms have been fille 
up to their boundaries with the colours belonging to them, 
but the expressive handling, the language of oil-painting, i, 
not there. Fresco, one is tempted to think, was a mediun 
which would have been most sympathetic to the painter, Jy 
some few pictures we find a departure from this coldness ang 
reserve of execution; notably is this departure seen in the 
Clytie (No. 60). The freedom of the painting throughout, 
but especially in the olive-green drapery, is so fine, ang 
shows such appreciation for essentially painters’ qualities 
that it is impossible not to regret that those qualities were 
not more often employed. Many of the pictures might be 
called experiments in the styles of various painters. Perha; 
the most curious of these is the portrait of a little girl, 
Miss Ruth Stewart Hodgson (No. 72). Carolus Durand has 
been the model for this experiment, and, as may be expected, 
with the combination of such extremes the result is not a 
success. With the French painter the essence of the painting 
is the concentration of vision; with Lord Leighton the focng 
is the same all over the picture. Thus the resemblance to the 
style of Carolus Durand is merely superficial, and consists 
in using pale flesh-tones and red velvet, and not in any like 
ness in the way of seeing things. 


There are two ways of seeing the world about us, for the 

purposes of painting. One way consists, as Sir Joshu 
Reynolds points out, of looking at Nature with “ dilated 
eyes,” and so causing a distribution of the focus to take 
place. By this way of looking at things no one object is 
brought out sharply at the expense of others, and a compre 
hension of the whole is effected. This method arose in Venice, 
and out of it has come the modern way of looking at Nature 
The other plan is to bring all the objects in the picture, far 
and near, into equally sharp focus, distance being expressed 
by diminution in size and the absence of dark colours. This 
way of seeing things was that of the early painters, and 
of the later Masters of the Florentine School. This, too, 
was the method adopted by Lord Leighton. There is prac 
tically no difference in the definition of the various parts of 
his pictures; and to this method of painting, or rather seeing, 
must be attributed the comparative ineffectiveness at a dis. 
tance of such a work as the Andromache. The drawing is large 
and bold, the colour broad and in masses, but somehow there 
is no unity of impression. This defect is, of course, far less 
evident in the pictures which are made up of one or two figures 
only. Here the sculpturesque qualities of the late President's 
art come out strongly, many of these single figures suggesting 
coloured bas-reliefs more than painting. 
One of the many interesting things brought out in this 
Exhibition is the way in which natural effects of colour and 
light have been applied to decorative design. The landscape 
aspect of the Slinger (No. 53) is one associated with modern 
out-of-door painting. The cold sky, low in tone, with the 
rising moon and the corn warmed by the last glow of the 
sunset, are suggestive of recent developments of landscape. 
The skilful way in which this modern scheme of colour has 
been combined with the classical lines of the figure is very 
interesting, and shows, painted as it was twenty-two years 
ago, how keenly alive Lord Leighton was to the forces at 
work in modern art. Another instance is the Cymon and 
Iphigenia (No. 20). The effect is of the same kind as in 
the Slinger, only the sunset glow is stronger and the colous 
more gorgeous, 


Of the portraits exhibited, the most striking by far is 
that of Sir Richard Burton. Here the smooth painting and 
languid modelling have been put aside, and a vigorous 
character is revealed in vigorous workmanship. Quite 
admirable is the way in which the head detaches itself from 
the dark background, giving the effect of solidity. The 





analysis of the form is most searching, and the structure: of 
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felt, Altogether it is a remarkable portrait, 
when he liked Lord Leighton could make a 
d personality live on the canvas. The small 
hes, of which there are a good many, are 
nly for their own beauties, but for the fact 
late President seems off his guard, and shows 
° : that he never did in his large works. In the 
rrragers py stl determined to put forth all his powers 
uf o his learning and all his culture, so that too often an 
ype ie chill envelops the picture. But the sketches were 
done out of doors for the pleasure of doing them, and there is 
often « spontaneousness in them not felt in the more carefully 
lanned work. One of the most charming of these sketches 
Ha that of a Staircase of a House at Capri (No. 186). In it 
the harmony of white walls is delightful. 
In the water-colour room are shown a large number of 
drawings. From these we realise how thorough was the study 
with which the artist prepared his pictures. Here again we 
are struck by the fact that at the very beginning of his 
career he had acquired nearly all his accomplished skill, the 
studies for the Madonna of Cimabue being hardly inferior 
or even different from his latest work. The little bronze 
figures in this room, no less than the big statues, testify to 
the power of the modeller. The group of Perseus and Andro- 
meda (No. 322) is indeed much more interesting and beautiful 
than the picture for which it is a sketch. 


No one will deny that Lord Leighton’s art was of a very 
high quality when judged by the standard of most of his 
contemporaries. His sense of form was great, even if it 
lacked masculine strength, and at times degenerated into 
weakness and affectation. Though not a great colourist 
in the highest sense, he produced fine colour of the 
splendid and gorgeous description, as in the Garden of the 
Hesperides (No. 39), and subtle and delicate effects, as in the 
Summer Moon (No. 84). But the judgment of the future 
will probably be that, in spite of the sense of beauty, great 
learning, and almost overwhelming culture, the pictures 
have not those qualities in them which make them humanly 
interesting. Man, after all, is most interested by his destinies. 
In the long run, works of art wear best that touch the spirit 
and the imagination. It is in these highest things that Lord 
Leighton’s works fail. His appeal is not to the spirit by 
means of the eye, but to the eye only. But if his art leaves 
us cold and uninspired, and if our imaginations remain un- 
kindled, yet we should all be the poorer without the things 
he accomplished. If he was not a great poet in line and 
colour, he was a great decorator; and of its particular kind 
his work was of the best. H. §. 
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LETTERS OF A FRENCH COUNTRY VICAR.* 
Ove of the great charms of the best French literature is 
its simplicity,—a simplicity so lucid and naive that no 
translation can reproduce it. In our less expressive lan- 
guage the special essence evaporates, and French simplicity 
becomes almost infantine in its absence of all persiflage. 
And yet there is nothing like this childlike quality to 
awake a sense of reality in the reader. Whatever the best 
French authors take in hand, they at least produce the idea 
that they are speaking of things they know, and not merely 
writing for effect or to score a triumph for themselves. And 
this is essentially the case in M. Yves Le Querdec’s Letters of 
a Country Vicar, and the second series, Lettres d’un Curé de 
Canton, not yet translated. 

In the present volume, life in a French village is the 
material dealt with. But the reader must remember that 
raral life in France is very different in many ways to rural 
life in England, and the French village so ably described 
in these letters would answer more to a very small country 
town than to the ordinary village of one of our English 
counties. With this difference the French curé's duties and 
difficulties are much the same as those of the village parson 
in an out-of-the-way part of England, and these letters to a 
friend at a distance describe the every-day work and every- 
day struggle of a conscientious religious man, “ not too good 





for human nature’s daily food.” It is the life of one of the 
hundreds of self-denying village pastors who might be found, 
and indeed are found, in France and elsewhere. What makes 
the special interest of the French example is the terrible 
acrimony that modern politics have introduced among all 
classes. This affects their daily intercourse and colours all 
action. In English country life we have nothing answering 
to it. With us the farmer may be and often is interested in 
some local matters which touch his purse, and in a few cases 
his temper may be up and he may be a bit churlish with those 
whose interests oppose his. But asa rule acrimony does not 
exist in English country life. At the most, it may be occa- 
sionally found in some petty village magnate who, young at 
the duty of working with others, will introduce a note of 
personal animosity into a village council or a local vestry 
meeting. In French country life things are very different. 
Here politics colour everything. Each commune has its 
Mayor, who is often a less than half-educated peasant elected 
by his fellows of like nature on purpose to give a blow to the 
great house whose manners, if more polished, are certainly 
not more appreciated by those below them. It is into this 
kind of country life—to be found everywhere in France— 
that M. X——, the curé, finds himself sent. Before his arrival 
visions of Arcadian existence float before his eyes. Witha 
human weakness with which all will sympathise he had con- 
ceived that his nomination would provide him with a freedom 
which as a curate he had not enjoyed. He would be his “own 
master at length,” dividing his time between his church, his 
catechising, his library, and his little garden. Unfortunately 
such dreams are rudely dispelled. They are not for those 
who have work to do in the world, least of all if such work 
lies among the animosities of French political life. But being 
a man of exceptional energy and religious principle, he quickly 
realises the situation. On his first arrival he sees how the 
land lies. “ Full of goodwill, ready to serve and love” his new 
parishioners, he meets with nothing but critical looks veiled by 
a sort of curiosity. As he passed upthe village street “every 
one was at their doors,” and they looked at him “asa peculiar 
animal.” No doubt the present conflict between Church and 
State in France makes her clergy what we might think unduly 
sensitive. But it is a self-consciousness of uncertainty rather 
than the ordinary vanity of a man who thinks he has a right to 
consideration. From the first day the curé’s difficulties begin. 
His respects must be paid to his parishioners, and who is the 
chief one with whom he must begin. The Mayor no doubt 
is the representative of the Government, and as such M. X—— 
feels it his duty to visit him first. But the Mayor in this 
village is only a peasant with some money but no education. 
“He is a peasant of about fifty, whom I found in his grange 
shod with wooden sabots, dressed in thick blue cloth, with an 
old pot-hat, more rusty than greasy on his head, busy break- 
ing maize stalks to give to his oxen.” This peasant is neither 
learned nor a clever politician :— 

“About everything beyond his business and corporation he talk 
nonsense very pleasantly. He cites a little halfpenny district 
paper of the deepest red, which he reads conscientiously every 
day. He is a republican, swears by the late Gambetta and all 
the high priests of Opportunism. Otherwise he is a catholic; I 
have seen him at mass these two Sundays, and know that he 
accomplishes his Easter devotions.” 

To complicate matters, the village possesses a real magnate 
in the person of the Marquis de Saint-Julien, whose family up 
to the present year had always provided the Mayors. Here, as 
often in England, the Marquis has got into hot water over his 
preserves. “He is fond of shooting, and will not allow the 
poor to shoot on his land.” So he has been deposed from his 
honours, though whether the new Mayor, who wishes “all the 
regulations of the law to be observed,” will satisfy people much 
better is an open question still. The new Mayor, however, is 
one of the people, and they “can talk to him when they like, 
and will not hesitate to give him notice to retire.” The 
character of the last curé then comes on for criticism, out- 
spoken as village criticism is when the chance is given it. 
“ Your predecessor was not amiable, He spoke to us in church 
as if we were servants or children; but he had one quality 
which saved him a good many troubles—he treated everybody 
in the same way, and when he raged he fell upon everybody, 
rich and poor alike.” The other parishioners, too, get 
their share of description. ‘“ We are a rich people,” said the 
Mayer, “who are not well educated, but we will not have 
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There are no great fortunes among the villagers; but they are 
by no means starving, and they have the French quality of 
cleanliness. They answer, no doubt, to the class in England 
who have their own little cottage and have continuous work. 
But perhaps the chief note of village politics in France—as 
indeed in England—is ignorance, and it is to combat this 
ignorance that M. X—— sets himself, whether in the 
Mayor’s cottage or in the castle of the Marquis de 
Saint-Julien. The character of the Marquis is very cleverly 
drawn. He is a Royalist, but of a rather more liberal 
type than some, and deeply resents being left out in the 
cold, so far as local politics are concerned. Every one 
having a vote, class jealousies are stamped on all local 
actions. But the Marquis, being a good Catholic, brings up 
his family in the fear of God, though tempered somewhat by 
mistrust and hatred of Republican democracy. The wounds 
received in the years of struggle cannot be forgotten in 
a day, at any rate by the side that has lost. Consequently 
when the new curé attends at the castle, after paying his 
respects to other parishioners first, he is received with 
frigid courtesy. But simplicity and goodness win the day, 
and M. X—— learns the lesson that a little tact goes a long 
way towards healing wounds, and that if, as representative 
of the Government, the Mayor might claim first considera- 
tion, M. de Saint-Julien, as head of the Church Committee, 
is also a man of great local importance. One of the difficulties 
that lie before the clergy everywhere is the maintenance of 
their independence, and nowhere more so than in France. The 
curé, born under the Republic, has no inborn hatred of it. 
He is naturally inclined to view it with other eyes than those 
of M. de Saint-Julien, who has becn through the struggle 
that has left him and his friends out in the cold. Any 
undue deference to the castle might greatly compromise the 
curé’s relations with his other parishioners :— 

“Tam certainly jealous of my independence,” he says to the 
Marquis; “it is necessary for the accomplishment of my mission. 
But those who saw in my conduct a want of respect will see that 
they are mistaken. I do not know whether I[ am a republican or 
a democrat. The government of my country is a republic; I 
found it established when I was born into public life. My 
father in the faith, Leo XIII., forbids me to combat it; I have 
no natural inclination to do so, and shall abstain, therefore, from 
taking part in any constitutional opposition whatever. If that 
is being republican then I am republican, and do not see how I 
could be otherwise. I am even democratic if that means loving 
the small and humble and feeble, and preferring them to the 

at and rich and powerful. ..... but if they mean by demo- 
crats those who wish to overturn the social hierarchy I am 
certainly not democratic in that fashion. All the social forces, 
magistrature, birth, fortune even, have aright to deference; and 
I am the last person who in outward bearing would wish to be 
wanting in it.” 
These are only some of the difficulties which the curé has 
to deal with, and there is not space to do more than tell of 
some of the ways in which he succeeds in turning a discon- 
tented and unfriendly parish into one where classes forget 
their differences in stretching out helping hands to each. 
Even M. de Saint-Julien is drawn into kindly intercourse 
with his fellows over improvements of land which touch every 
one. The peasants come to take a larger view of their 
responsibilities towards their families in moral and spiritual 
matters, and the children of the parish grow up in love and 
confidence with a vicar who never lectures, and who learns as 
well as teaches. 

All this sounds simple enough, but it is only the deliberate 
bringing of the highest Christian principles to bear on these 
every-day concerns that will accomplish it. And there is one 
chapter devoted to an analysis of this motive power in relation 
to modern life. In an answer to one of M. X——’s long 
letters upon his aspirations and discouragement, M. Yves Le 
Querdec, in the person of the curé’s friend, gives an able 
sketch of an ideal reconciliation of the Church and Society. 
He begins by recognising that it is only the small minority of 
men who will at any given time be acted upon by any one 
agency. But in this there is no need for despair,—“ a little 
leaven leavens the whole.” One family gained for Christ is 
the means of spreading the seed over many other fields. 
“What, then,” he asks, “ is this leaven which should preserve 
in societies the leaven of good works? What is this salt 
which should keep the world from putrefying dissolution P” 
The answer given is profound in its faith and wisdom. The 
leaven is— 


tion, that it may act and develop, is it necessary that Christ; 
form the majority; is it even necessary that all social authori 
be kept in Christian hands? It does not seem as though Ch ty 
had looked upon that as indispensable, I hear it said that society 
ought to become Christian or perish...... If by this is m 
thet every essentially anti-Christian law is also essentially ant, 
social, they are right; for how could one live while putting on 

in opposition with the laws of life? But if they mean that Bociety 
ought to profess Christianity in all its laws, if they believe that 
practising and believing Christians alone are apt at governing 
Tre: Rese eer they seem to me to get beyond the truth . , , 
Justice is the same for Christians and non-Christians; it suffices 
to be a man in order to conceive it. Social needs press y 
unbelievers as well as upon those who practise and believe; ey, 
man, from the single fact that he is reasonable, is capable of 
discovering these needs.” 

So far all men are alike, but— 

“Every Christian ought to be a in of preserving salt~s 

germ of progress. The Church should excite, direct, and regulat, 
these activities ; thus the Easter mass will become frequented; the 
Christian sap will flow into habits; and even laws although in the 
letter remaining outside Christianity will become animated byt, 
BUMTAG, 0 6.5.0.5 Jesus does not want slaves as followers, but freg 
men, children going and coming full of love and confidence in the 
house of their Father.” 
If once the Church and the State, or even the Church alone, 
could realise this, better days would dawn for all. Onall 
sides may it not be said, “ The sins of the fathers are visited 
on the children” P 

We have left no space for any comparison between the 
method of the French curé and that of an English vicar, 
But one thing is very plain. If all Roman Catholic priests 
were like the curé of St. Julien, and all Roman ends such ag 
his, the reunion between the two great branches of the 
Catholic Church would not be far off. Of distinctly Roman 
doctrine, of the Vatican and its doings, not a trace is to be 
found. There are no anathemas on unbelievers, nor even on 
differing Christians,—a far more difficult attainment to 
some. If a phrase or two and the special use of certain 
words were removed, the picture might well stand for one of 
our English hard-working, devoted clergy in town. We say 
“town” rather than “country,” for as already pointed out, 
there is no exact analogy between the French and English 
village. The possession of a Mayor and Corporation implies 
a larger sphere of local work, and therefore the great honses 
do not necessarily become so prominent as they are in 
English village life. Itis only in France, too, that politics 
would bring people so sharply into collision. All the same, 
every vicar in charge of an English parish should read the 
book, though the crudeness and imperfection of the transla 
tion make it desirable that all who can read French easily 
should read it in the original. 





DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE.* 


Ir is with great pleasure that we welcome this admirable little 
book, and its short, clear sketches of some of the great deeds 
which made the Empire. There have been plenty of attempts 
to write the story of England’s battles on sea and land ina 
language which shall, while plain and easily understood, 
give a true picture of the events depicted ; but we have never 
met with one which has proved so successful. The method 
as well as the tone and temper of the little book before us— 
it is in size hardly more than a pamphlet—is entirely satis- 
factory. The writing of “ Vedette,” without being pompous 
or exaggerated, is full of life and colour, and dull must he be 
who can read its pages withont a thrill of pride and pleasure. 
Only about twenty pages are devoted to each of the twelve 
episodes chosen from the history of the last hundred and 
fifty years, and therefore there is little room for minute 
detail or fine shading. With true literary and historic dis- 
cretion, however, “ Vedette” has seized the important points 
in each incident narrated, and has made them living and real. 
Whether it is the fight off Cape St. Vincent, or Lord Hawke’s 
victory, the night attack on Badajos, or the storming of the 
Heights of Abraham that is being described, “ Vedette” con- 
trives to give us the essentials of the story. Again, he makes 
the nature of each incident clearly visible, and by a few swift 
and bold touches, Wolfe or Jervis, Sir Sidney Smith or 
Sir Philip Broke, stand out before us as they lived ani 
fought. But this happy result is achieved by no elaborate 
artifices of style, but by the simplest of devices. ‘ Vedette” has 
clearly got the historical literature of each event at his fingers’ 
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“Those who adore the Father in spirit and in truth; they are 
Christians. In order that society may be preserved from corrup- 
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+, knowledge to interweave with his narra- 
eae godongn of Pay att or Admirals engaged, 
ee yous and descriptions of eye-witnesses. When 
an ae point out how the French Navy was depressed 
he — policy of evading battle, and of waiting to be 
by ked rather than of attacking, and to contrast it with the 
pt 3 habit of going straight at the enemy’s throat the 
a he was sighted, he does so by quoting Nelson’s own 
ins de,—“ No English Captain can do wrong who in fight lays 
eg 33 alongside an enemy.” When he wants to illustrate 
rosy 3 principle worked out in practice, he quotes with 
admirable brevity the story of the old Scotch Captain who at 
Camperdown, unable just at the moment of aciiun to read a 
complicated signal from his chief, flang down the signal- book 
on the deck, and exclaimed, “ Damn me! up with the hellem, 
middle o’t.” Many writers would have wasted a 


; in the 
taka. ro with remarks upon the wisdom, or at any rate 
as f this plan. “ Vedette,” with a wise economy of 


8, 0 2 lg 
na is content to remark, “ That trick of ‘ ganging into 


the middle o’t’ was irresistible.” This anecdotal method is the 
way to make what Bacon called “the story of England” in- 
teresting to boys and men of all ages. A propos of the anecdote 
just given, we may quote another from “ Vedette’s” pages,—an 
anecdote which saves a terrific amount of arguing as to whether 
a subordinate officer ought ever to disobey orders. At the 
battle of Cape St. Vincent Calder Jervis’s Captain complained 
that Nelson had “disobeyed orders,”—a most obvious and 
andeniable fact. “He certainly did,” said Jervis, “and if 
ever you commit such a breach of orders I will forgive you 
also.” But “ Vedette’s” happy quotations do not stop at 
striking anecdotes. When he can clench his story by a striking 
piece of criticism from such a source as a French General’s 
dispatch, he does not hesitate to do so. The battle of Albuera 
is summed up in Soult’s own words,—others are obviously 
unnecessary. ‘“‘ There is no beating those troops,’ he wrote, 
‘in spite of their generals!’ ‘I always thought them bad 
soldiers, he added, with a Frenchman’s love of paradox; 
‘now Iam sure of it. For I turned their right, pierced their 
centre, they were everywhere broken, the day was mine, and 
yet they did not know it, and would not ran!’” 


The first of the twelve great deeds of arms selected by 
“ Vedette” is the sea-fight off Cape St. Vincent. That this 
was a wise selection we do not doubt for a moment, for if ever 
a battle saved England from imminent peril it was that 
splendid sea-fight. People recall the Nile and Trafalgar, and 
most wisely; but it is neither wise nor fair to forget how in 
1797 Jervis prevented the great Spanish Fleet from joining 
the French Fleet at Toulon. If that junction had been 
effected, the combined fleets would have sailed to Brest 
liberated the great French Fleet which was lying there 
blockaded, and then the three fleets, numbering one hundred sail- 
of-the-line, would have entered the Channel, and have “ swept 
in triumph to the mouth of the Thames.” At all hazards, 
then, the Spanish Fleet must be stopped before it reached 
Toulon. This Jervis succeeded in doing. The battle was in 
every way striking and picturesque. The fleets met in a thick 
fog on St. Valentine’s Day. But at nine in the morning the 
curtain of mist suddenly lifted, and revealed to Jervis the 
sea covered with the gigantic ships of Spain. The description 
of J — battle-tactics shall be quoted in “ Vedette’s ” own 
words :— 


“The picture offered by the two fleets in the cold haze of that 
fateful morning, as a matter of fact, reflected the difference in 
their fighting and sea-going qualities. The Spanish fleet, a line 
of monsters, straggled, formless and shapeless, over miles of sea 
space, distracted with signals, fluttering with many-coloured 
flags. The English fleet, grim and silent, bore down upon the 
enemy in two compact and firm-drawn columns, ship following 
ship so closely, and so exactly, that bowsprit and stern almost 
touched, while an air-line drawn from the foremast of the leading 
ship to the mizzenmast of the last ship in each column would 
have touched almost every mast betwixt. Stately, measured, 
threatening, in perfect fighting order, the compact line of the 
British bore down on the Spaniards. Nothing is wore striking in 
the Battle of St. Vincent than the swift and resolute fashion in 
Which Sir John Jervis leaped, so to speak, at his enemy’s throat, 
with the silent but deadly leap of a bull-dog. As the fog lifted, 
about 9 o’clock, with the suddenness and dramatic effect of the 
lifting of a curtain in a great theatre, it revealed to the British 
admiral a great opportunity. The weather division of the 
Spanish fleet, 21 gigantic ships, resembled nothing so much as a 
confused and swaying forest of masts; the leeward division—six 
thips in a cluster, almost as confused—was parted by an interval 
of nearly three miles from the main body of the fleet; and into 
that fatal gap, as with the swift and deadly thrust of a rapier, 





Jervis drove his fleet in one unswerving line, the two golumns 
melting into one, ship following hard on ship. The Spaniards 
strove furiously to close their line, the 21 huge ships, bearing 
down from the windward, the smaller squadron clawing: deaper- 
ately up from the leeward. But the British fleet-—a long line of 
gliding pyramids of sails, leaning over to the pressure of the 
wind, with the ‘ meteor flag’ flying from the peak of each vessel, 
and the curving lines of guns, awaiting grim and. silent beneath— 
was too swift. As it swept through the gap the Spanish. vice- 
admiral, in the Principe de Asturias, a great three-decker . of 
112 guns, tried the daring feat of breaking through the British 
line to join the severed squadron. He struck the English fleet 
almost exactly at the flag-ship, the Victory. The Victory was 
thrown into stays to meet her, the Spaniard swung round in 
response; and, exactly as her quarter was exposed to the broad- 
side of the Victory, the thunder of a tremendous broadside, rolled 
from that ship. The unfortunate Spaniard was smitten as with 
a tempest of iron, and the next moment, with sails torn, top- 
masts hanging to leeward, ropes hanging loose in every direction, 
and her decks splashed red with the blood of her slaughtered 
crew, she broke off to windward. The iron line of the British was 
unpierceable! The leading three-decker of the Spanish lee 
division in like manner bore up, as though to break through the 
British line, to join her admiral; but the grim succession- of 
three-deckers, following swift on each other, like the links of a 
moving iron chain, was too disquieting a prospect to be faced. It 
was not in Spanish seamanship, or, for the matter of that, in 
Spanish flesh and blood, to beat up in the teeth of such threaten- 
ing lines of iron lips. The Spanish ships swung sullenly back to 
leeward, and the fleet of Don Cordova was cloven in twain, as 
though by the stroke of some gigantic sword blade.” 

That is by no means the best piece of battle-description in 
the little book before us. Indeed, it is in some ways the least 
spirited. We quote it, because the writer has performed 
a very difficult task. He has made intelligible to the 
ordinary reader the tactical incidents of a sea-fight. This 
capacity for clear narration is no less remarkable in “The 
Heights of Abraham.” Every one, of course, knows the main 
incident in the campaign. The ordinary man is, however, 
anything but clear as to Wolfe’s strategy, and entirely 
ignores the masterly way in which he made the fact that 
between the English and Quebec ran a mighty river, an advan- 
tage rather thanahindrance. If, the uninstructed man reads 
‘ Vedette’s” account of the battle, he will not fail torealise 
why it was that the elder Pitt has been praised for detecting 
a Cesar in “a ricketty, hypochondriacal, and very youthful 
Colonel.” We cannot, however, find space to discuss Wolfe, 
or to mention the spirited account of Hawke’s victory off 
Quiberon, though that neglected battle was one of the greatest 
and most important in ourhistory. It was a veritable miracle 
of courage and seamanship, for Hawke’s ships were so rotten 
that they deserved rather to be sold out of the Navy, or broken 
up, than to be sent to sea in the winter. About this time 
Hawke noted that his mainmast was so far gone with dry- 
rot that one could drive a walking-stick into it. Again, we 
cannot find time to speak of the “Sea-Duels,” “ The Fire-ships 
in the Basque Roads,” or “The Fight at Busaco.” It was 
two nights before this battle that occurred the most curious 
incident in the Peninsular War. The Light Division was 
encamped in a pine wood, which a peasant had warned them 
was haunted. “ During the night, without signal or visible 
cause, officers and men, as though suddenly smitten with 
frenzy, started from their sleep and dispersed in all directions ! 
Nor could the mysterious panic be stayed until some officer, 
shrewder than the rest, shouted the order, ‘ Prepare to. receive 
cavalry,’ when the instinct of discipline asserted itself, the 
men rushed into rallying squares, and, with huge shouts of 
laughter, recovered themselves from their panic.” 

But though we have no space for these battles, we must 
say a word as to “the man who spoiled Napoleon’s destiny,” 
because we agree so strongly with “ Vedette” in thinking 
that sufficient importance has never been attached to Sir 
Sidney Smith’s great exploit at Acre. Napoleon himeelf 
referred to Sir Sidney Smith as the “ man who made me miss 
my destiny.” And, in a sense, he was right. If Sir Sidney 
Smith had not been at Acre, Acre would have been taken. 
But if Napoleon had taken Acre instead of being obliged to 
retreat to and then retire from Egypt, Napoleon would have 
swept through Syria, and might either have reached India 
through Persia, or else, as he said, have returned to Paris by 
Constantinople and Vienna. At any rate, the erratic 
Englishman gave Napoleon his. first check, and it is well 
therefore that the siege of Acre should be held in remem- 
brance. Here is ‘‘ Vedette’s” account of the prelude to the 
last assault :— 

“As evening fell on May 7, the white sails of a fleet became 
visible over the sea rim, and all firing ceased while besiegers and 
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besieged watched the approaching ships. Was it a French fleet 
ora Turkish? Did it bring succour to the besieged or a triumph 
to the besiegers? The approaching ships flew the crescent! It 
was the Turkish fleet from Rhodes bringing reinforcements! But 
the wind was sinking, and Napoleon, who had watched the 
approach of the hostile ships with feelings which may be guessed, 
calculated that there remained six hours before they could cast 
anchor in the bay. Eleven assaults had been already made, in 
which eight French generals and the best officers in every branch 
of the service had perished. There rewained time for a twelfth 
assault. He mig t yet pluck victory from the very edge of 
defeat. At 10 o’clock that night the French artillery was brought 
up close to the counterscarp to batter down the curtain, and a 
new breach was made. Lannes led his division against the shot- 
wrecked tower, and General Rimbaud took his grenadiers with a 
resistless rush through the new breach. All night the combat 
raged, the men fighting desperately hand to hand. When the 
rays of the level morning sun broke through the pall of smoke 
which hung sullenly over the combatants the tricolour flew on the 
outer angle of the tower, and still the ships bringing reinforce- 
ments had not reached the harbour! Sidney Smith, at this crisis, 
landed every man from the English ships, and led them, pike in 
hand, to the breach, and the shouting and madness of the conflict 
awoke once more. To use Sidney Smith’s own words, ‘the 
muzzles of the muskets touched each other,—the spear-heads 
were locked together.’ But Sidney Smith’s sailors, with the 
brave Turks who rallied to their help, were not to be denied. 
Lannes’ grenadiers were tumbled headlong from the tower, 
Lannes himself being wounded, while Rimbaud’s brave men, who 
were actually past the breach, were swept into ruin, their 
general killed, and the French soldiers within the breach all 
captured or slain.” 


Before we leave “ Vedette’s” delightful little book we may 
note what we believe to be the secret of success in this form of 
narration,—a secret which he has mastered thoroughly. The 
golden rule is never to mention a little-known proper name, 
whether that of a man or a place, without making it live by 
some allusive explanation, however short. For example, 
“ Vedette ” has incidentally to mention the battle of Minden. 
Bat Minden is so little known an action that, standing by 
itself, it is a dull, dead thing,—a veritable non-conductor of 
sympathy. “ Vedette” makes it a live thing by this 
parenthetical explanation, that it was at this battle that six 
British regiments of infantry, “ mistaking their orders, charged 
the entire French cavalry in line, and destroyed them. ‘I 
have eeen,’ said the astonished French General, ‘ what I never 
thought to be possible,—a single line of infantry break through 
‘three lines of cavalry ranked in order of battle, and tumble 
them into ruin!’” That is the proper method for popular 
narrative. Never load your text with words and things which 
are unexplained, and so have no life in them. In conclusion, 
let us say that we hope this little book will have as great a 
success here as it seems to have had in Australia. Most 
emphatically it deserves it. It has not a dull page in it, and 
what perhaps is equally remarkable, not one that is silly or 
‘pompous. 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR CHARLES HALLE* 


It was with considerable interest that we looked forward to 
reading the personal reminiscences of Sir Charles Hallé, a 
musician so closely connected with the development of music 
in England during the last fifty years. Without such a 
record it is impossible for the younger generation to realise, 
for instance, how completely the great composer Beethoven, 
whose name has become a household word, was unknown in 
England before 1848. The Musical Union, the predecessor of 
the Popular Concerts, was then under the direction of Mr. 
John Ella, and when Hallé proposed to play one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas as his pianoforte solo, Mr. Ella told 
him that it was impossible, and that they were not works 
to be played in public, and that so far as he knew, no 
such sonata had ever before been included in a concert 
programme. However, Hallé gained his point, the sonata 


has learned to appreciate such works at their proper merit ; 
and the question is not so much which sonata will an audience 
consent to listen to, but which is the least hackneyed and 
done to death. 

To Charles Hallé, therefore, belongs the distinction of being 
one of the chief interpreters of classical music to the English 
people; and reading over his early recollections, it is interest- 
ing to note the atmosphere in which the young musician was 
brought up. He was born at Hagen, in Westphalia, in 1819; 
his father was organist of the principal church and director 
of local concerts; his mother was also a good musician, and 


* Iife and Letters of Sir Charles Hallé, Edited by 0. E. and M. Hallé 





a 
began to teach her little son his notes and his alphabet 


a concert a little sonata composed for him by his 
father. By accompanying various choral and orchestra] 
societies, the boy became thoroughly acquainted with 
many great works, and at the same time cultivated his knoy. 
ledge of orchestration and harmony. He also proved at an 
early age that he had the faculty of “absolute pitch ;” that 
to say, he could verify any note on hearing it struck, anj 
could also demonstrate the variation in the pitch of differen; 
musical instruments. But, as he records, “ This faculty hay 
proved to have one drawback,—viz., that the pitch of thg 
period, a good half-tone lower than the present one, has tp, 
mained so impressed on my brain, that when I now hear, 
piece of music for the first time it seems to me in a higher key 
than it really is written in; I hear it in O when it ising 
and have to translate it, so to say.” Hallé mentions thy 
Joachim shared the peculiarity with him, and the pregegt 
writer has often heard Miss Agnes Zimmermann complain of 
the same difficulty. Hallé continued his studies at home, 
steeped and saturated in music until the age of fiteen, when 
he went to Darmstadt to study under Rinck, and to perfect 
his knowledge of harmony and counterpoint. It was in Darm. 
stadt that he first heard a really good orchestra, and he records 
the deep impression made on him by the “ Eroica Symphony,” 
of which he attended all the rehearsals until he knew it by 
heart, and by his own request the Funeral March from this 
symphony was played at his funeral in 1895. But piano. 
forte-playing was the goal of the young musician’s ambition, 
and in those days Paris was the centre of the musical world, 
With some difficulty he contrived to go there in 1836, and to 
maintain himself while he practised for ten or twelve hours 
at a time, and seized eagerly upon every opportunity of 
hearing or meeting celebrated artists. Some of Hallé’s early 
letters of those days have been preserved, and supplement his 
memories, which are naturally a little confused and blurred 
by the passing of time. The size of Paris astonished the 
youth :—* As far as the eye can reach, nothing but the sky 
and houses. One can never see the whole of Paris,—some 
part is always lost in the distance.” His first meeting with 
Chopin drove all thoughts of other pianoforte-players out of 
his head :— 

“The same evening I went to dine with Baron Eichthal, 
where I was very cordially treated, and where I heard— 
Cuorin. That was beyond all words. The few senses I had 
have quite left me. I could have jumped into the Seine. 
Everything I hear now seems so ins:gnificant that I would 
rather not hear it at all. Chopin! He is no man, he is an 
angel, a god (or what can I say more?), Chopin’s compositions 
played by Chopin! That is a joy never to be surpassed. I shall 
describe his playing another time. Kalkbrenner, compared to 
Chopin, is a child. I say this with the completest conviction. 
During Chopin’s playing I could think of nothing but elves and 
fairy-dances, such a wonderful impression do his compositions 
make. There is nothing to remind one that it is a human being 
who produces this music. It seems to descend from heaven,—s0 
pure and clear and spiritual. I feel a thrill each time I think of 
it. If Liszt plays still better, then the devil take me if I don’t 
shoot myself on the spot. Chopin is, moreover, a charming, 
delightful creature. He talked to mea long time, gave me his 
address, and the permission to go and see him often, a permission 
he will not have given in vain.” 

When Hallé heard Liszt he was in a stupor of amazement. 
“Such execution, such limitless—truly limitless—execution 
no one else can possess.” After hearing Liszt he came to the 
conclusion that he must “grind frightfully for a couple of 
years” before he could accomplish anything himself. 

It was the Revolution of 1848 that put an end to Hallé’s 
musical career in Paris. All his pupils disappeared, and with 
them a large part of his income, on which a wife and children 
were dependent. He came to England, was advised to settle 
in Manchester, and speedily established a reputation both as 
a pianist and teacher, and asa conductor of orchestra. Masic 
in Manchester was then somewhat at a low ebb,—the chief 
orchestra in the town was immeasurably inferior to those he 
had been used to in Germany and France. Even Chopin’s 
playing failed to rouse enthusiasm, and Hallé had to create 
not only an orchestra but an audience. One of his earliest 
pupils, connected with a family said to be the most musical 
in the neighbourhood, brought a piece of music to play to 
him, which turned out to be a sonata for piano and violin by 
Mozart. The lady assured him that she always played the 
piano part by itself, and that it was a piece much liked in her 
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home circle. After playing some pages she omitted about 


at the age of three. At four years old he played y | 
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he gave a 
and when Hallé asked the reason, she ga 
tr pe tongotten answer, “Ob, that is in a minor key, 


t like minor.” 
and papa does not 4 . : 
ol ay years following 1850 contain a record of friendships 
d cemented, of triumphs at home and abroad. The 
made “pr knighthood was conferred in 1887, orchestral and 
nent socketies grew and flourished, and the Manchester 
chore of Masio was founded in 1893. The work was con- 
Colleg and entailed incessant railway journeys, but Hallé, 
ness of great delicacy in early childhood, seemed in later 
in -— have an iron constitution. He was not a sportsman, 
— is son records the terrible fact that he once shot a fox 
-“ recounted the interesting news with pride to his host, Sir 
Clifford Constable, M.F.H. “Mr. Hallé, if you know where 
on have left that fox, pray borrow a spade from a gardener 
ry it,” was all his poor host could say. 

We gather a good idea of Hallé’s industry, energy, and 
enthusiastic passion for his art from the short fragment of 
autobiography that he left unfinished. Unfortunately few 
of his letters have been preserved. The early letters to his 

arents are fall of details of his student days. His later letters 
a the jottings on his foreign tours are pleasant and chatty, 
without possessing any exceptional interest. Many of the 
letters are from his lifelong friend, Stephen Heller, one of 
the brilliant circle of poets, authors, painters, and composers 
of the old Paris days. In one of these letters Heller expresses 
his opinion on pianoforte-playing and pianists in a way that 
shows that even thirty-five years ago the tendency to exag- 
geration of execution and expression had become a question 
of controversy; and the criticism might justly be repeated in 
later days, when the contrast between the older classical school 
of playing and the modern pianists, with their marvellous 
command of technique, is still more marked. Writing to his 
friend Hallé in 1861, Heller says :— 

“ You have remained my ideal of a pianist, for you never exag- 

gerate. That is where one recognises the master in every art. 
You are never emphatic (a horrid thing in any manifestation of 
art), bombastic, whimpering, affected; for you neither wish to 
make rocks weep, nor to tame wild beasts, nor to move moun- 
tains; you have true sentiment, and that is everything...... 
I hold modern pianists in horror while recognising their great 
qualities. But these qualities, what do theyamount to?...... 
The great Rubinstein played several ‘ Waldstiicke’ at my house. 
What a style! What exaggeration of the less salient parts, and 
what neghgence in the more important passages! One felt the 
boredom of those agile and powerful fingers that had nothing put 
into them, as when they give the circus elephant an empty salad- 
bowl to swallow. He played my Tarantelle in A flat at St. Peters- 
burg, ornamented with octave passages, shakes, &c. If such people 
only dared they would do the same to Beethoven.” 
Unfortunately there are great gaps in the letters, and very 
scanty additions of diaries, so that the volume is more a 
slight compilation of materials than a definite memoir. Still, 
as we said before, it will remind the younger generation of 
the great debt owed by English lovers of music to Sir Charles 
Hallé. As his son has truly said,— 

“Tt seems strange in the early part of these memoirs to read 
= a a certain class of music, re now so familiar, was 
nown fifty years ago—to see that even erubini did not know 
the sonatas of Beethoven until my father played them to him, 
and that in London until he came here they had never been 
heard in public. What priceless treasures of sweet sound were 

locked up until he turned the key!” 


and go and bu 





MR. WATSON’S “YEAR OF SHAME.” * 
Tus little volume must be regarded asa recast of, or a selection 
from, Mr. Watson’s Purple East, with a few later additions, 
including especially three short poems which are to our mind 
worth all the sonnets put together, and, besides, a very modest 
and unaffected introduction by the Bishop of Hereford (Dr. 
Percival), added because he has been told, and has believed, 
that “a few words of plain prose may assist in conveying the 
book into some homes which it would not otherwise have 
entered,” and so aiding,—if it is not now almost beyond aid,— 
the cause of the wretched people for whom Mr. Watson and Dr. 
Percival have alike felt so deeply and spoken so vigorously. 
This is certainly the greatest blot on modern Europe that the 
historian could discover, and a far greater than he would 
have been likely to imagine as possible, had it not been 
plainly set before his eyes, that the Great Powers of Europe 
should have been able to regard ali the herrora which 
have happened in Armenia with something like frigid in- 





* The Year of Shame. By William Watson. 


, With an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Hereford, London: John Lane, . 





difference,—at least indifference as compared with any 
horror that could move them to concerted action,—thougb, 
as this journal pointed out last week, the slightest threat of 
an attack upon Turkey’s financial solvency extinguished all 
jealousies in a moment, and arrayed the Great Powers in a 
union as stern and prompt as if the Ten Commandments 
were merely precautionary buttresses to the eternal laws of 
the Stock Exchanges. We have seen in Turkey much 
more than we ever saw in the French Revolution itself, 
what Macaulay described in his vigorous if too formal 
eloquence as “Despotism and License, mingling in unblest: 
union,” and “engendering that mighty Revolution in whose 
features the lineaments of both parents were strangely 
blended.” And we may describe the monstrous fruit of that 
union even more pertinently in the case of the Turkish 
despotism and license, than as Macaulay described it in rela- 
tion to the despotism and license which bore fruit in the 
Reign of Terror, when he went on to say, “the long 
gestation was accomplished, and England saw, with mingled 
hope and terror, that agonising travail and that portentous 
birth,” saving that in this case the only hope indulged was the 
hope that it would bring both the despotism and the license 
to a violent end; and that hope, hitherto at least, has been 
cruelly disappointed. What the Bishop of Hereford says in 
relation to the failure of English statesmen to secure from 
any higher motive the sort of action which the pressure of 
any material interest seems to secure at once, has now 
been strangely verified by the authoritative intervention of 
Russia as representative of all the Powers when once it was 
understood that the financial interests of Turkey’s creditors 
were at stake :— 


“If these poems could be edited and illustrated with all the 
lurid picture of the recurring abominations and infamies that set 
the writer’s heart aflame in each case, if every reader could see 
the pandemonium of lust and cruelty, as he saw it, with its back- 
ground of unfulfilled and disregarded moral obligations on our 
part, and of cynical callousness and intrigue on the part of 
selfish monarchs and diplcmatists, who call themselves Christians, 
what may seem at first sight to be the language of exaggera- 
tion, or the cry of an over-sensitive spirit, would be felt to be 
the plain words of truth and soberness. At all events, when 
we have made every possible deduction for the intensity of poetic 
feeling, more highly strung, no doubt, and more finely touched 
than that of common men, there remains in these poems the 
unmistakeable voice of genuine native English patriotism and 
humanity, nursed on the record of English story, and inspired 
by our inheritance of honour and duty, as distinct from the 
pinchbeck patriotism of the commercial jingo, who is unhappily 
becoming very prominent in English life, and is very militant, 
if any material interests are threatened, but all for peace and 
patience and concerted action, when the only thing concerned 
is a question of old-fashioned honour and moral obligation.” 

(pp. 9-10.) 
Let us hear next how Mr. Watson dilates upon that Awakening, 
which has already, we fear, passed into a new swoon of 
apathy :— 
‘* Behold, she is risen who lay asleep so long, 
Our England, our Belovéd! We have seen 
The swelling of the waters, we have heard 
The thundering cataracts call. Behold, she is risen, 
Lovelier in resurrection than the face 
Of vale or mountain, when, with storming tears, 
At all Earth’s portals knocks the importunate Spring. 
We watched her sleeping. Day and night we strove- 
With the dread spell that drowsed her heart. 
And thrice 
In the unrest of her sick dreams she stirred, 
Half raised herself, half oped her lips and lids, 
And thrice the evil charm prevailed, and thrice 
She fell back forceless. But behold, she is risen,. 
The Hope of the World is risen, is risen anew. 


O England! O Belovéd! O Re-born! 
Look that thou fall not upon sleep again!” (pp. 67-8.) 

But even now we fear that though “at all Earth’s portale 
knocks the importunate Spring,” even that “importunate 
Spring,” tardy as it was, was premature. The statesman had 
more power to hypnotise than the poet and the Bishop to rouse. 

As regards the twenty-three sonnets with which this tiny 
volume opens, we should not have been sorry if that “On a 
Certain European Alliance” had been omitted. We doubt 
its good taste, and there is something not altogether appro- 
priate, if the mythical element is to be introduced at all, in 
speaking of Russia as “the Hercules of nations” in the 
same connet in which France is treated as the Venus. In such 
a relation either Mars or Vulean ghould surely have been 
the reluctant wooer. Of course, the sonnet is meant in bitter 
irony, but even so it seems to us rather to disfigure the little 
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volume. The sonnet tothe Queen is a very dignified and taking 
one, but much the finest of the poems is the final one, “ Europe 
at the Play.” There Mr. Watson’s noble imagination seems 
to be at its very best, and the singularly majestic tone and 
thythm shine out in perfect harmony. We give its first 
two stanzas :— 
“O languid audience, met to see 

The last act of the tragedy 

On that terrific stage afar, 

Where burning towns the footlights are,— 

O listless Europe, day by day 

Callously sitting out the play ! 


So sat, with loveless count’nance cold, 
Round the arena, Rome of old. 

Pain, and the ebb of life’s red tide, 

So, with a calm regard, she eyed 

Her gorgeous vesture, million-pearled, 
Splashed with the blood of half the world. 
High was her glory’s noon: as yet 

She had not dreamed her sun could set ! 
As yet she had not dreamed how soon 
Shadows should vex her glory’s noon. 
Another’s pangs she counted nought; 

Of human hearts she took no thought ; 
But God, at nightfall, in her ear 
Thundered His thought exceeding clear.” (pp. 73-4.) 


Anda the concluding passage is even more than worthy of 
this fine opening. Mr. Watson is all the statelier for 
writing in a metre that gives him greater freedom than 
that of the sonnet’s “scanty plot of ground.” “ Bees that 
soar for bloom high as the highest peak of Furness 
Fells” may “murmur by the hour in fox-glove bells;” 
bat Mr. Watson is not such a bee. He does not give 
quite that variety to his sonnets which prevents the sonnet 
from more or less palling on the reader’s taste. The 
finest sonnets we know have all a great development 
of their drift even in the fourteen lines allotted to them. 
{n Blanco White’s noble sonnet to Night, a whole pro- 
session of pictures and thoughts is opened out, and so too 
in Matthew Arnold’s great sonnet in honour of Sophocles, or 
Wordsworth’s to Toussaint l’Ouverture in his dungeon, or 
that written on Westminster Bridge, or that on Liberty’s two 
voices. Mr. Watson’s sonnets have, for the most part, little 
variety inthem. They elaborate one aspect of one thought, like 
“ The Plague of Apathy,” or “ The Knell of Chivalry,” or “ The 
Trial of Orthodoxy.” When he gives himself more scope and 
a wider range of rhyme and rhythm his great stateliness tells 
with twice the effect. No one can be disappointed in 
* Europe at the Play.” 





A VIRGIN FORTRESS.* 
Mr. HeRBERt having held a commission in the Turkish 
Army during a period of active service—his pay being too 
often considerably in arrears—is, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, and even to some extent excused, a pronounced 
Tarcophile, and his undisguised partiality for the Ottoman 
domination in Europe must prevent dispassionate readers, 
while giving full credence to his facts, from accepting some 
of his opinions, at least as long as Constantinople and 
Armenia retain their places in our maps, and the shrieks of 
slaughtered women and children are still ringing in our ears. 
Indeed, neither from his book nor from any other work— 
and we have read no little on this subject—have we been 
able to perceive that the average Turk possesses any virtue 
whatever save the ferocious valour of a beast of prey and a 
blind, unreasoning loyalty thoroughly irrespective of the con- 
duct of his ruler, and these are doubtless traceable to his 
fatalistic creed. We regret also to be compelled to notice an 
earnest and vigorous passage on p. 60, from which it would 
seem that the author is not favourable to the propagation of 
Christianity, and rather prefers the moral tone of Islamism, 
having apparently touched pitch, with the usual consequences. 
We would remind him, too, that as courtesy is a reciprocal 
debt between man and man, it should also be observed between 
nation and nation, and that a Monarch or statesman, bowever 
much we may disapprove of his political conduct, should not, 
like the ex-King Milan of Servia, be spoken of in language 
which we can only designate as scurrility. As few English- 
men read any language but their’ own they are too apt to 
suppose the same of other nations, but this may prove a 
serious mistake, a8 our author is evidently aware, when he too 





* The Chronicles of a Virgin Fortress. By W. V. Herbert. London: Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, and Oo. 


truly affirms that our daily Press—and he might have addey 
our platforms—have been, and will be, the cause of much jj, 
feeling between the States of Europe, and may eventually 
provoke disastrous wars. Were it not for his Islan 
prejudices and his having Russian intrigues on the brain, 
might have made a really interesting book, as he evideni 
possesses much industty and accuracy, power of cats 
observation, a keen sympathy with eminent men irrespectin 
of race, and tells his tale in the concise and straightforway: 
manner which might be expected from a British officer why, 
we would wish, had never served under the Crescent, j 
The city of Widdin, which Mr. Herbert has selectey 
as his typical “ Virgin Fortress,” is situated on a ben 
of the Danube, in the north - western corner of By 
garia, and thus forms a connecting-link between Islan, 
ism and Christianity, between Oriental Turkey and geqj, 
Orientalised Roumania, Servia, and Hungary. Though , 
spirit of commercial industry exists here in a much greaty 
degree than in any other city of European Turkey, yet th, 
population has never exceeded thirteen thousand, the majority 
being Bulgarian Christians, the Turks ranking next, an 
there is a considerable number of Jews. If it be true—ayj 
we are compelled to credit our author’s statement borne oy 
as it is by other writers—that very many Bulgarian ay 
Roumanian landholders are in the habit of mortgaging t) 
the Jewish moneylenders not only their crops but thej 
children, and that thus victims are procured for Turkish 
harems, we cannot wonder at the deep hatred of the Israelite 
which is so strong in the Danubian regions. Certainly by 
the law of ancient Rome—and there is much of a Latip 
element in this population—a father could sell his offspring 
into slavery; but it is to be hoped that the Governments will 
prohibit this infamous traffic, and that Sultans and Pashy 
will have to seek for their slaves elsewhere than among “th 
golden-haired lilies of Frangistan.” The city occupies, 
naturally strong position, the broad Danube forming one sik 
of an ellipse, while on the other it is protected by a semi 
circle of wide and deep swamps, which Mr. Herbert think 
were the work of the prehistoric inhabitants for strategic 
purposes. But, though formidable to an assailant, the 
are by no means conducive to the health of the in 
dwellers, producing malarial fever, ague, and dysentery; 
leprosy, too, is common, while plague and cholera pa 
occasional visits, all being aggravated by the total absence 
of sanitary arrangements and the more than Oriental 
uncleanliness of the people. The author considers that the 
strength of Widdin was much increased when in 1854 the Turks 
occupied the Roumanian village of Calafat nearly opposite, 
and holds that a well-constructed fortress astride on a river 
ought, all the other requisite appliances for defence being a 
hand, to be deemed impregnable. We do not clearly compre 
hend the reasons that have led him to this conclusion; but 
as he has evidently studied his profession attentively and 
writes like a well-trained soldier, we accept his view. Cuilibe 
in sua arte credendum est. 
As the annals of Widdin necessarily involve some acquaint 
ance with the history of Bulgaria and the adjacent territories, 
Mr. Herbert has given us a succinct and clear narrative, which 
we regret our limits do not suffer us to follow. About the 
end of the first century Trajan conquered the Trans-Danubian 
countries as far as the Prath, and checked for a time them 
“ Conjurato descendens Dacus ab Istro,” 
planting many colonies of his veterans, who introduced the 
Latin tongue and the Roman name. Adrian abandoned 
the northern province, and Bononia, as the Romans named 
the town which was gradually arising around their castre 
stativa in the remote bend of the Danube, remained obscure 
and undisturbed until the middle of the seventh century, whet 
it was rent from the Byzantine Empire by the Sclavonians, 
who occupied all the regions between the Hemus and the Car- 
pathians, and from the Euxine to the Adriatic. These new 
occupants, however, soon came to terms with the Romano 
Hellenic Emperors, and even submitted to pay tribute, 
probably in consequence of the stubborn resistance of Bononi® 
which now, under the corrupted form Budyn, takes rauk, for 
the first time, as animportant stronghold. But half-a-century 
iater new conquerors appeared in the Bulgars or Volgars 
from the banks of the Volga, a Finno-Ugrian branch of the 
Mongolian race, whose occupation somewhat resembles the 
Norman Conquest of our own land. The invaders being 
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ene jnority, soon discerned the wisdom of 
though porithen S gto intermarried with them, 
: ad dress, and even abandoned 
adopted Pui Ds i he tiie Bitawonien: so that the Romano- 
their own — f Mesia retains no trace of a Mongolian 
Sclavonian provine’ © ia. But the united nati 
+ save the name of Bulgaria. But the united nation 
ee plesome neighbour to the corrupt and effete Em- 
proved a troub though converted to Christianity by Cyril, 
pire of Byzantitm, ic characters which, with th 
ye them the alphabetic characters which, e 
who also Re a Russians, they use to this day. The same year 
a beheld the foundation of the first Bulgarian 
(A.D. hy by Michael Boris, to last not quite a century, 
anaes Joint this period Macedonia, Albania, aud part of 
-— were annexed. Years of anarchy succeeded, and the 
sen ruler overran the whole country, capturing Widdin 
after a protracted siege, to lose it again the same year, and 
recover it subsequently. For one hundred and seventy years 
Bulgaria was as much enslaved as the other possessions of 
the worthless Empire of the East, but was liberated in 1186 
by three valiant brothers, who, with its earlier Princes, 
Symeon and Samuel, form the Bulgarian portrait-gallery of 
heroes, Widdin had been ceded to Servia, but only 
for a few years; in it, however, arose the dynasty of 
the Shismanides, who ruled until the final overthrow 
of the Bulgarian nationality in 1393. The arrival 
in Europe of Mr. Herbert’s good friends, the gentle, 
tolerant, and mercifal Turks, does not appear to have 
been prolific of advantage to the cause of morality and 
civilisation, and was certainly not appreciated by contem- 
poraries. Every man of even moderate literary acquirements 
knows what sentiments were held on this subject by the 
wisest and noblest of European intellects, from Chaucer and 
Dante down to Filicaja and Waller ; and the work of Sir Paul 
Rycant, written from personal observation as late as 1700, 
will be found somewhat inconsistent with philo-Turkish 
opinions. When, we may thererefore ask, did the Turk 
reform? Did he, like the villain in the German play, “lean 
for five minutes against the wall and grow virtuous”? There 
is a cant of justice and impartiality as much as of any other 
good quality. 

On the fatal field of Kossovo the combined forces of the 
entire Balkan Peninsula were annihilated, Widdin submitted 
soon after, to be made with Belgrade the base of operations 
against Hungary and Austria, and for four centuries the 
malignant tyranny of the Moslem darkened the annals and 
blighted the prosperity of the entire land from the Borysthenes 
to Tenarus:— 

“Then rose the grated harem to enclose 

The loveliest maidens of the Christian line, 
Then, menials to their misbelieving foes, 
Europe’s young nobles held forbidden wine.” 
In 1689 Widdin surrendered to the Margrave of Baden, to 
be recovered the following year through the instrumentality 
of the infamous Hungarian rebel, Tekely, and thus lost its 
claim to be termed a “ Virgin Fortress,” which, indeed, cannot 
be said with strict accuracy of any city with which we are 
acquainted. In 1797 it became prominent through the revolt 
of its Governor, Paswan Oglou, who compelled the Sultan to 
grant him virtual independence. Though he conducted his 
insurrectionary campaigns with all the coldblooded ruthless- 
ness of a Turk, yet he ruled his pashalik with justice, benevo- 
lence, and zeal for useful reforms. This episode has been 
admirably narrated, and in his chapters on the topography of 
Widdin and its vicinity Mr. Herbert, though somewhat too 
minute, has shown that he possesses the industry of an ex- 
plorer and the sound judgment of a trained soldier. The 
reader will also be interested in the career of Michael Lattas, 
the Croatian renegade, who, after years of obscure drudgery, 
blazed up as Omar Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Turkish Army during the Crimean War, and victor of 
Oltenitza, 


As regards internal tranquillity and some advance in 
material prosperity, Widdin has been more fortunate 
than most cities of the Ottoman Empire, its military 
importance as a frontier town having constrained the 
Central Government to treat it with some degree of 
moderation, its Pashas for over a century having been 
men of prudence and often of benevolence, and the 
heterogeneous nature of its population tending to promote 
reciprocal forbearance and toleration even as a matter of 











business; for the position of the Christian races in Turkey 
seems to us to resemble that of a limb which for years has 
been confined by ligatures until numbness, inability to use it, 
and even chronic paralysis supervene. We are, therefore, 
unable to concur in Mr. Herbert’s views as to the popu- 
larity of Islamite domination over Christian people. That 
religious or political differences should not impair private 
relations of business or friendship is a wise and bene- 
ficent rule, but there are and must be exceptions, and 
we fear that the Mussulman and the Christian will not 
easily be brought to live together in amity. In 1876 the 
Bulgarian Revolution burst forth, but we cannot strain our 
credulity so far as to hold with our author that it was caused 
altogether by Servian and Russian instigation. That these 
nations would desire the overthrow of the Turkish Power is 
very probable, and perhaps excusable, but an agricultura} 
peasantry will not take up arms en masse unless they have, or 
think they have, substantial grievances to resist. Mr. 
Herbert tells us that the Bulgarians were the aggressors; let 
him, then, tell us, why they took up arms? We sincerely 
applaud his sketch of the “qualities indispensable to a 
successful rabble-mover,” which we will not wrong him by 
quoting from p. 142, though it should be committed to memory 
by every one who values the stability of our institu- 
tions. The Russo-Turkish War of 1877 led at first to a 
useless artillery duel between Widdin and Calafat, which soon 
ceased; and in mid-winter the Roumanian army commenced 
siege operations, while the Servians crossed the Timok and 
occupied the border townships. The siege—if it deserves to 
be so called—lasted forty-five days, during which there was 
no attempt at an assault, but much shelling and conflicts in 
the outlying villages, with considerable destruction of life and 
property. The fall of Plevna and the repeated defeats of the 
Turkish armies by the Russians, Servians, and Montenegrins, 
led to an armistice, and ultimately to the independence of 
Bulgaria, and Widdin fell into the hands of those whon— 
pace Mr. Herbert—we must deem the rightful and just 
owners. 

As regards the style of this book, the best we can say of it 
is that it is plain and intelligible, but not very attractive. 
Occasionally there is an attempt at rhetorical vigour, not 
always in the best taste,and sometimes becoming turgid and 
bombastic. Too frequently, on the other hand, the language 
is low and flat, savouring much of drawing-room jargon or of 
the slang of the mess-table. Much matter has been intro- 
duced not at all connected with the fortunes of the “ Virgin 
Fortress,” but in the eyes of the laborious student this will 
be no drawback, information being an estimable boon even 
when imparted somewhat irregularly. 

Dissenting as we do from some of Mr. Herbert’s opinions, 
we still conscientiously and gladly recommend his work to 
students of the military art, and also such civilians—we fear 
they are but few—as may deem it expedient to know some- 
thing of battles and sieges before they presume to talk or 
write about them. 


A TOUR IN BURMAH.* 
BurMau is the land of pagodas and charming women. 
Hence the fantastic title of Mrs. Trench Gascoigne’s book 
relating the experiences of some weeks occupied by a 
journey up the Irrawaddy and back again. Mrs. Gascoigne 
left England with the intention of making a tour in Northern 
India, but on board the ‘Oriental’ she fell in with Mr. 
Donald Smeaton, Financial Commissioner of Burmah, and 
was by him persuaded to give up India and pay a visit to 
Burmah instead. The result is a series of very lively sketches 
of Burmese scenery and cities, men and women, customs and 
industries. The Burmese have before now been called the 
“Trish of the East.” Mrs. Gascoigne would amend the 
description and label them the “Italians of the East.” 
Perhaps a compound of both would do most exact justice to 
their qualities and defects. They are generous, quick-witted, 
humorous and sympathetic; lazy, on the other hand, and 
not over-trustworthy in word or deed. This side of their 
character is so generally recognised that no railway company 
employs a Burmese as signalman, because when the signal 
had to be put up or down he would certainly be thinking of 
something else, engaged in conversation, or absent from hig 








* Among Pagodas and Fair Ladies: an Account of a Tour through Burma, 
Gwendolen Trench Gascoigne. With numerous Illustrations, London; A, 
Innes and Oo. 
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post. They are passionate gamblers, born actors, and great 
smokers of large but mild cheroots. All women smoke in 
Burmah, and their cheroots measure eleven inches long. In 
all respects the Burmese ladies belong to the school that is 
called “new.” They are very independent, very capable, fond 
of affairs, and successful in dress. Their law allows great 
facilities of divorce, and their temperament inclines them to 
laxity of morals and a dangerous audacity of attractive 
manner. Caught by their fascination, our author takes their 
moral laxity rather too lightly. 


The book gives a curious description of the ceremony 
of ear-boring which marks the “coming-out” of a Burmese 
young lady, and is the occasion of a great gathering 
of friends, like the “train- tea” that celebrates the 
presentation at Court of an English girl in good society— 
only the Burmese girl’s part in the festivity is not so 
pleasant as that of the English young lady displaying her 
first court-dress. A maiden’s ears are bored when she is 
fifteen, and when the operation is over she is considered 
marriageable and free of all the rights of womanhood—for 
instance, she may have cheroots of her own to smoke, instead 
of having to content herself with an occasional whiff at her 
mother’s. This is the ceremony of initiation :— 


“The company generally arrive in good time, and they arrange 
themselves round the front portion of the room; in fact, they take 
the seats from which they can get the best view of the proceed- 
ings. The girl whose ears are about to be bored reclines in the 
back part of the room, and is generally surrounded by her 
female relations, who encourage and console her by turns. The 
girl probably feels much as we do when we go to the dentist. The 
soothsayer, who on this occasion is mighty in the extreme, walks 
to and fro with his eyes on some mystical chart; close to him is 
the professional ear-borer, the man who is to perform the opera- 
tion. He is armed with gold needles. These needles are nearly 
always of gold, but never, even in the case of very poor people, of 
baser metal than silver, and some rich people have been known to 
have them studded with precious stones. The company remain 
on tenterhooks of excitement, waiting for the desired sign from 
the wise man, and the girl becomes every instant more nervous 
and excited, and at last very nearly works herself into hysterics 
at the thought of the mystic rites to be performed upon her. At 
length the soothsayer gives the longed-for signal, and the ear- 
borer rushes upon his victim and swiftly and deftly passes the 
needles through the lobe of the ear. The girl generally expostu- 
lates vehemently and vociferously, but she is restrained by the 
women around her, while the music of the Pwé without and the 
chattering of the company within successfully drown the girl’s 
piercing cries.” 

Corresponding to the girl’s ear-boring is the boy’s tattooing, 
but that is a much longer and more painful operation, 
generally performed while the patient is under the influence 
of opium, and we do not hear that it is turned into a social 
function. The Burmese, in all things exceedingly superstitious, 
believe in a host of adverse spirits or “ Nats,” whom they 
constantly propitiate by strange rites. Every family has its 
own household “Nat,” who has to be treated with great 
ceremony. He dwells in and about the house, not exactly 
on friendly, nor yet precisely upon hostile, terms with the 
family, but rather like a cantankerous caretaker put in in 
the interests of the landlord, and ready to make himself dis- 
agreeable at any minute unless it 1s made worth his while to 
be pleasant. He is understood not to like flitting, and may 
therefore be counted upon to moiest any robbers or other bad 
people who might attack the inhabitants, because if the family 
were driven out he would have to go with it. The village 
“Nat,” a sort of preternatural squire or lord of the manor, is 
the terror of the low-class Burmese, called Talaings, and one 
of the most curious passages in the book describes the 
ceremony by which, in some of the remote villages of the 
jungle, he is propitiated in times of sickness :— 

« An enormous feast is prepared of the usual staple foods, rice, 
currie, chickens, &c. These dainties are collected together at a 
place outside the village, and are generally placed upon some 
kind of raised structure. Every one in the village has to take a 
part in this function, many of them personating Nats, witches, 
or beeloos, while others pretend to be dogs and other animals, 
putting themselves upon their hands and knees and crawling 
about. When these people are supposed to have become suf- 
ficiently possessed with spirits, the rest of the village sally out 
and inquire of them whether the sick will recover. The answer 
is of course always in the affirmative, after which the people 
precipitate themselves into the forest, and armed with a piece of 
canvas or cloth, which they cast over any low brushwood or 
mound of grass, endeavour to entrap butterflies very much in 
the way schoolboys go after these insects. They then carefully 
squeeze up the handkerchief with the precious animal inside, and 
return to the infected village, where they open the handkerchief 


i, 
caught what is termed the “lehp-bya,” a kind of spirit which hag 
some occult connection with the sick man, and whose absence, it 
is supposed, has produced the illness. When the butterfly returns 
to its own and proper dwelling-place the scourge will be remoyeg» 

In some ways an enlightened Englishman may 2NVy the 

Burmese the hold their religion has on their lives. When ap 
district is given up to evildoing, the most effectual way g 
bringing it to order is to forbid the monks to go a-begging in 
it. This is practically excommunication; and the people of 
the district will give up their most cherished sins in order tg 
win back the right of “making merit” by almegiving 

Building a pagoda is the best of all ways of “ making 
merit.” But, unfortunately, the merit made by repairing 4 
pagoda goes to the score of the original founder ; consequently, 
everybody who can builds a shrine, but few like to speng 
money or labour in keeping the shrines in repair. The resnit 
is that every city is surrounded by crowds of pagodas, too 
many of which are in a ruinous condition. Presumably the 
more important temples are endowed, for some of the most 
magnificent are very old. The famous Golden Pagoda of 
Rangoon, which shoots up 370 ft. from wide base to umbrell. 
shaped roof or “tee,” was erected nearly six hundred yeay 
before Christ, and it still stands, as we’ all know, a beauty ang 
a wonder of the world. Mrs. Gascoigne is eloquent about its 
loveliness as seen at sunrise from the Pegu Hills, when— 

“ The light scintillates and glistens like a myriad of diamonds 
upon its golden surface, and the dreamy beauty of its glorious 
personality seems to strike one dumb with deep unspoken rever. 
ence and admiration. Nestling on one side of it are a number of 
Pohngyee Kyoung (monasteries) and rest-houses for pilgrims 
All these are quaint, carved, and gilded edifices from which you 
see endless yellow-robed monks issuing. The monasteries situated 
at the foot of the great Pagoda seem peculiarly harmonious, as if 
they would seek protection and shelter beneath the wimg of their 
great mother church.” 

Graphic descriptions of native industry in the rice-fields, the 

silk-factories, and the teak-yards make some interesting 

and instructive chapters. The account, accompanied by 
delightful illustrations, of elephants stacking logs of teak is 
particularly good :— 

“ Tney lift the huge teak logs by the aid of their tusks and 
trunks, and pile them up one upon another with the most 
amazing precision, in such a manner that the ends of each plank 
are quite in a line with one another. When a log is of too great 
a weight for one elephant to manipulate, another comes and 
tenders his aid, and together they hoist the huge beam into its 
place. They drag up the very large planks from the river by the 
aid of a chain, and this they undo in the cleverest manner 
imaginable. The chain is fastened round the wood by means of 
a hook, and this the elephants shake until it becomes detached. 
It occasionally happens that the hook gets jammed, and is difficult 
to undo. When this is the case, I have been told that the 
elephant has actually been known to carefully bend it out with 
the help of his feet and trunk in the most cunning way, until it 
can be detached. It is affirmed that the elephants become so cute 
that they are able to distinguish the good logs from the bad ones! 
and there is a saying at Maulmein that the elephants there shut 
one eye and look along the beams to assure themselves that they 
are quite horizontal! They certainly have a curiously precise 
manner of pushing the logs into their exact angle, as if anything 
that was not quite parallel hurt their sense of neatness. Each 
elephant has a man upon his head, but these men do practical 
nothing, for a really well-trained elephant knows his wor 
perfectly, and elephants which are trained are worth about five 
thousand rupees.” 

The pleasantness of the book throughout is greatly enhanced 
by the illustrations, which are good and plentiful. They 
particularly help us to realise the beauty of the river scenery, 
with its views like “a tropical Scotland.” We wish we could 
altogether commend Mrs. Gascoigne’s style. Sometimes she 
writes simply enough. But too often she indulges in slipshod 
constructions and excited and pleonastic expressions, such as 
society loves but literature abhors. One word she uses is 80 
odd that were it not repeated twice in the same page we should 
feel sure it was a misprint. What possible reason can any one 
have for writing “ ladened” in place of laden or loaded ? 





AN EDITOR’S RETROSPECT.* 

Ir is difficult to imagine two more characteristic instances of 
the way in which the world and its work may be regarded, 
than the contrast afforded by Mr. Zangwill’s studies, 
reviewed last week in these columns, and the record of 
Mr. Cooper’s experiences. That there is room for all, be 
their view entirely subjective or entirely objective, is the 
moral which the contrast draws. Both men are hard workers 











end shake it out over the sufferers. They are supposed to have 


* An Editor’s Retrospect : Fifty Years of Newspaper Work. By Charles A. 
Cooper, Editor of the Scotsman. London: Macmillan and Oo, 
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from their own standpoint ; but what would be wind and folly 
to Mr. Zangwill is the breath of life to Mr. Cooper. The 
battles of the political world and the most practical of the 
facts of progress, the statistics of newspaper enterprise and 
the feats of the telegraph, are the latter’s stock-in-trade. With 
him everything is matter for action, as with Mr. Zangwill it is 
for criticism; and if the journalist’s frank avowal, that criticism 
is a poor thing simply to be learnt by practice, regardless 
of the feelings of the corpora vilia whom the process is to be 
tried upon, does not carry with it much consolation to the 
sufferers, it scarcely leaves them much worse off than the 
more scientific scorn which wings Mr. Zangwill’s shaft against 
the sinners of popular success. But Mr. Cooper’s readers will 
not be invited to drift into reflection. They will be rather 
inclined to sympathise with the amazing “sentiment ” which 
the Daily Telegraph extracted from a Dean of the Anglican 
Church in answer to its appeal for something appropriate 
to the season,—namely, that the Press is the pulpit of 
Christianity. For certainly its force and variety and enter- 
prise have never been more vigorously set forth. The most 
interesting portion of the book, perhaps, is that which dilates 
upon the development of the provincial Press, and its abso- 
lute indifference to London opinion and London estimates, 
from which Society might learn much if it would, but never 
does learn. Mr. Cooper was himself most directly connected 
with the Scotsman, one of the foremost and most influential 
of the provincial papers, made famous by a famous 
editor, Mr. Alexander Russel, of whom we learn much that 
is interesting and new. The newspaper first appeared 
upon January 25th, 1817, having been “ planned some months 
before, to secure a hearing for protests against the heavy 
oppression of Toryism, which then bore even more heavily 
on Scotland than in England. There were newspapers, but 
they dared not call their souls their own.” Mr, Cooper holds, 
nevertheless, that the Tories of the day, amongst whom Sir 
Walter Scott was prominent, were in themselves very good 
fellows, but impossible through their iron theory of govern- 
ment. “The earth might be the Lord’s, but the fulness 
thereof, and especially the offices thereof, were for those who 
already possessed good things and held to Toryism.” Tory 
democracy has now altered all this so completely and so 
curiously, that we can only speculate vainly upon the point 
of view from which the stout old Sheriff and his friends would 
have looked upon the transformation. The disproportionate 
activity of the Press does not seem to us one of the least 
mixed of the good things that have followed in its train; but 
nobody can question the work that such papers as the Scots. 
man did, or read of it without interest and sympathy. The 
intellectual acuteness of Alexander Russel was remarkable in 
every way, and his honest enmity to all intolerance is illus- 
trated in many forms, best perhaps in his attitude towards 
Lord John Russell’s famous “ Ecclesiastical Titles Bill” in 
1831 :— 

“ The Pope had created Roman Catholic Bishoprics in England, 
and designated them by territorial names. The Ultra-Protestant 
world was at once in a flame. Pulpits rang with denunciation 
of the ‘foreign potentate’ who had dared to dothisthing. A 
quotation from King John did service on a thousand platforms 
and in a hundred leading articles. It was a base attempt to 
enslave free-born Protestant Britons. The Government of the 
day was called upon by all it held dear to fling back the insult 
and the degradation; and Lord John Russell brought in a Bill to 
declare the assumption of a territorial title by any Bishop of the 
Roman Catholic Church a penal offence. Russel wanted to know 
what all the fuss was about. He would have none of it. He 
denounced the agitation, and especially he denounced the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Who, he asked, would be a penny the 
worse for Roman Catholic prelates calling themselves Arch- 
bishop of Westminster or Bishop of Salford? The establishment 
of the hierarchy in England, he assumed, was regarded by the 
Pope as a matter of government within the Roman Catholic 
Church. It affected nobody but Roman Catholics. Nobody was 
obliged even to call Dr. Wiseman Archbishop of Westminster. 
To resent what had been done was as absurd as to resent any 
minister being called the Moderator of the General Assembly.” 


How the Bill was passed, and became practically dead from 
the moment it received the Royal Assent, is matter of history 
now. “The Roman Catholics never took the slightest notice 
of it. Nobody attempted to enforce it against them ;” and in 
1871 it was repealed “as a tribute to common-sense and 
toleration.” Certainly things change. The present Pope’s 
recent denunciation of Anglican Orders, forced on him 


through no seeking of his own, would in other days have 


created as great an excitement. 











It is interesting to dwell again, in Mr. Cooper’s pages, upon 
the well-remembered story of the Midlothian campaign, and 
the mistaken forecasts of London and Society as to Disraeli’s 
triumphant return to power, not shared for a moment by the 
provincial Press, and so signally falsified in the end. Mr. 
Cooper has much to tell us of his interviews with Gladstone 
and Bright, the latter of whom, both as an orator and 
as a statesman, takes evidently the precedence, with him, 
of his more prominent rival. There is no doubt of 
the superiority in one sense, we take it. But it is 
always a matter of question whether the unbending and 
unchanging quality of Bright’s creed, remaining to the end 
what it was at the beginning, unmodified by all circum- 
stances and unaffected by all conditions, is really wiser or 
more statesmanlike than that which can vary a little as the 
times vary, conceding rather than yielding in itself, without 
derogation of true principle. Between the two lie all manner 
of possibilities and all forms of argument. Anecdotes of great 
men and little there are plenty in Mr. Cooper’s pages. The 
following delightful little personal anecdote illustrates the 
despotism of the printers over the English language. In one 
of his speeches Palmerston spoke of the “ battles of the Big- 
Endians and the Little-Endians” from Gulliver. Only Mr. 
Cooper in the Reporters’ Gallery caught the words, or was 
familiar with the quotation. The others profited by his in- 
struction; but his printers on the Morning Star pitied his 
ignorance, and altered him into “Big Indians and Little 
Indians.” Who does not know by experience that he must 
spell “enquiry” with an “i” now, i.e., “inquiry,” whether he 
thinks it the better spelling or not? For if he uses the “ e,” 
it will be altered for him again and again till he yields the 
point. 

There are plenty of sketches of personal character to be 
found in the book before us. We hear again of Sam Warren, 
of Ten Thousand a Year celebrity, and of the absolute sim- 
plicity of his personal vanities. Of Gladstone and Bright 
there are personal}'anecdotes, as well as estimates of their 
respective qualities, and Mr. Cooper’s journalistic position 
brought him into contact with many interesting companions, 
like Mr. John Morley and Mr. Justin McCarthy, of whom he 
has his pleasant say accordingly. And there is much amusing 
matter about the changes which have passed over the spirit of 
journalism since its milder and more Bohemian days, when 
Thackeray’s wonderful picture of the poor fellow writing his 
brilliant articles in prison was no uncommon reality :— 

“ Still another editor of those days presents himself to my 

mind. He was a clever fellow, who could write well and vigor- 
ously. What he had been previously I do not know. I believe 
that later he was appointed Consul in Mexico, or some other 
State in that part of the world. It was his practice to write his’ 
leading article or articles at home the night before publication. 
The rest of the week he did nothing. One night his articles had 
not come to hand at the office. Ten o’clock came, eleven, twelve, 
and still no sign of the article. There was commotion in the 
office, and at last a message was sent to the editor's house. He 
found him with a glass of brandy and water before him, and news- 
papers scattered about. There was no article written. ‘ What 
do you want ?’ asked the editor. ‘The article for to-morrow.’ 
‘Didn’t Isendit?’ ‘No. At least it has not come to the office.’ 
‘Give me the Times.’ The Times was found and handed to him, 
and with unsteady fingers he cut out one of its leading articles, 
This he stuck upon a sheet of paper, and then taking his pen 
wrote at the top—‘ What does the Times mean by this?’ Nothing 
more. In that form and with that introduction it appeared next 
morning as the editor’s leading article.” 
A fairly retentive memory, notes kept of conversations with 
notable men, and fifty years’ experience of newspaper work, 
are what Mr. Cooper describes as his equipments for the 
production of his book. And that they have equipped him 
well will be the pleasant feeling of his readers when they put 
it down. His plea that “nothing has been set down in 
malice” is thoroughly justified by the kindly and genial tone 
which throughout pervades it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@e——_ 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. (Arthur L. Humphreys.)—This is a 
handsome reprint, on good but not heavy paper and in large type, 
of the well-known and scholarly translation by George Long with- 
out the notes and prolegomena. Of the merits and defects of the 
translation Matthew Arnold said a word in his celebrated essay 
upon Marcus Aurelius. While mildly complaining of its want of 
style and rbythm he spoke of its “substantiality, soundness, and 
precision ” as being no less conspicuous than “the living spirit ” 
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with which it treated antiquity, and summed up:—*“ Mr. Long’s 
version being what it is, an Englishman who reads to live, and 
does not live to read, may henceforth let the Greek original repose 
upon its shelf.” It is more than thirty years since this judgment was 
written, and no competitor has yet appeared, though the motto, 
“Improve the best,” holds nowhere so surely as in the matter of 
translations. 

Margaret Grainger. By Annie S.Swan. (Hutchinson and Co.)— 
Margaret Grainger is a schoolmistress and gives us her experi- 
ences of various pupils. Eleven chapters, each dealing with the 
history of a pupil, make up her autobiography, and are short but 
complete stories themselves. There are many like Margaret 
Grainger, whose lives are bound up in watching the development 
of the girls they educate, and most interesting such work must 
be. Theauthoress knows how to draw allher characters distinctly, 
giving them a very clear individuality, and how to make them so 
interesting that the various narratives with their attendant 
morals serve to remind the reader forcibly of Pope’s line, “The 
proper study of mankind is man.” Both pupils and mistresses 
will appreciate some of these delineations of female character. 
Of course they are love-stories mostly, and perhaps the prettiest 
are “A Touch of Colour” and “ The Pride of Killoe.” 


The Yoke of Freedom. By Charles James. (Bentley and Son.) 
—We cannot say that we recognise any known type of “ Labour 
Member” in Mr. Jack Charnel, a profligate, liar, and swindler, 
who represents the working men of Black Church. Mr. James 
incurs a very serious responsibility by taking his hero from a 
class so limited. To the best of our belief that class, which, past 
or present, may very soon be counted, has never been disgraced 
by such a creature as Jack Charnel. 

We have received cheap editions of two volumes which have 
had a considerable success. One is Religion in Common Life 
(Elliot Stock), a course of seventeen sermons by various preachers, 
delivered in the church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Four were 
preached by the vicar, the Rev. J. F. Kitto. Among the other 
names we notice Dr. Wace, the Dean of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
Stepney, and Archdeacon Sinclair.——The other is The Gospel of 
the Kingdom (same publisher), five Advent Sermons preached in 
Holy Trinity, Sloane Square. “Their object is to make it clear 
that we hold the faith as a social, no less than as an individual, 
Gospel.” 

Messrs, A. Constable and Co. are publishing a convenient and 
attractive-looking series of single books of the Bible. We have 
now before us The Book of Psalms and The Gospel According to St- 
Matthew. They are printed in the fashion of the Paragraph 
Bible. The verses are not given. In theory it is right, but 
practically it is convenient to have the numbers in the margin. 
Reference is difficult without them. 


We have received four annual volumes :—The Mission Field (G. 
Bell and Sons), “a Monthly Record of the Proceedings of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel at Home and Abroad.” 
It contains, it need hardly be said, many interesting things. One 
of them certainly is the success, intrinsically small indeed, but 
significant, of missionary effort in the North-West Provinces. 
The conversion of three Brahmans and a Mahommedan at least 
shows what is possible———From the same publishers we have 
also received The Gospel Missionaryx——Of missionary work at 
home we have a record in Bible Women and Nurses. (Cassell and 
Co.) ——The Children of the Chureh (S.P.G.) is another magazine 
connected with missionary effort. 
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Colls (W. L.), Pictorial Photographs, 18 Plates, folio ..........c0ce.00 (K. Paul) 21/0 
ee (OQ. R.), The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1291 A.D., 

REIL ce ES Dh RTL LIE IRIE (Palestine Exploration Fund) 7/6 


Cornish V.), Short Studies in Physical Science, &c., cr 8vo............ (S. Low) 5/0 
Oraggs (J. G.), Heavy Trial Balances Made Easy, roy 8vo...(Scientific Press) 2/6 
Cross (M. B.), Blind Bats, cr 8v0.........ss0cseeesssssvsssensseness (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Dawkins (G. H.), Present Day Sires, CF SV0  ........0rcrrsreccsssscssceecsoes (H, Cox) a 
Devlin (T. ©.), Municipal Reform in the United States, cr 8vo ...... (Putnam) 3/6 

Du Maurier (G.), English Society, 4t0 .............c0cccccccosssssssssevecesses (Osgood) 12/6 


Emmott (EK. B.), Loving-Service: Life of Martha Braithwaite...... (Headley) 3/6 
Faithful unto Death: Missionary Life of Wm. & Lucy 8. Johnson, (Headley) 3/6 
Gibbon (E.), Unpublished Works, 8 vols., Vol. I., 870....s0....sseeesseeee (Murray) 12/0 
Gibbon (E.), Unpublished Works, Vols. 1I. and IIL, 610 ave it rpm 24/0 
Gould (G. M.), An Autumn Singer, 12mo. ss reb petcaicr ie . (Lippincott) 6/0 
Graham (W.), When the Birds Begin to Sing, 8v0.. Uiccusnchecsuscnerceten (Pearson) 3/6 
Harland (M.), and Another, The National Cook-Book, cr 8vo ......... (Unwin) 7/6 
Harper (A. F ), Pioneer Work in the Alps of New Z -aland, BVO we... (Unwin) 21/0 
Hazlitt (W. C.), Four Generations of a Literary Family, 2 ‘vols. ..(Redway) 31/6 
Heawood (E.), Geography of Africa, 12mo abeaei (Macmillan) 2/6 
Henty (G. A.), The Queen’s Cup, 3 vols. er 8 hatto & Windus) 15/0 
Higgs (H.), The Physiocrats, cr 8vo . becuduhahee-eetel (Pearson) 3/6 
Horsfall (Mrs.), Pretty Homes, 8vo ...... an Mail Office) 3/6 






































Hungerford (Mre. as An Anxious Moment, &c., cr 8vo ...... (Chatto & Windus 
Hunter (W. W.), I'he Thackerays in India, TOY 1EMO wrssseseese teescceess (Fro 4 
Ibsen (H.), John Gabriel Borkman, cr 8VO .....0.....++0008 “ i ) 5p 
Kingsley (M. H.), Travels in West Africa, 870.......s.0..c:ssesecseees (Macmillan 20 
Langdon (W, on ine Application of Blectricity to Railway Working (Spon 10% 
Lorimer (G. C.), Messages of To-Day, cr 8vo ted Commonwealth Officg yy 
Mantle (J. G.), ‘Better Things,” Cr 8V0 .........secsee.esseerevees (Marshall Bros,’ 26 
Mason (0. M.), Parents and Ohildren, 870 ..........ccccsseeseseeeesees soseeee(K, Pant 
Moore (F. F.), The Impudent Comedian, aud Others, 8v0_......000...(Pearson! B 
Morrison (W. D.), Juvenile Offenders, cr 8vo (Unwin 60 
Mount Edgenmbe (Earl of), Nature and the Book, 870 .....s:0..000 (Stanford) 96 
Nisbet (H.), The Swampers, Cr 8VO oec...scoccsssscerssssseeessssessenses (F. V. White #8 
Nude in Art > 45 Photogravures, folio. (H. 8. Nichols we 
O’Donahue ( > Colliery Surveying, Cr 8V0...........+:ssseessereeees (Macmi 
Our Christian Year: Lessons for Elder Scholars, RAT ee (Stock) 4 
Paterson (M. M. a Compensation Discharge in the Rivers and Streams of the 
West Riding, 8vo ... seees (Spon) 20 
Perkin (W. H.), & Another, Introduction to Study of Chemistry “(iacmmittan % 
Philpot (Mrs. J. H.), The Sacred Tree, 8V0  .........se0e0e «.-.-(Macmillan) 9% 
Reel of No. 8 (A) and Suddaby Fewster, by Flit and K ‘own & 60 
Roberts (Lord), Forty-one Years in India, 2 vols. 8vo.. (Bentley) 960 
Roy (K.), Tales of an Engineer, cr 8vo . aa (Unwin) 9% 
Sergeant (A.), The Idol-Maker, cr 8vo. (AH utchinson: inson) 6) 
Sparkes (J. C, L.) and Another, Potters, their Arta and Orafts.. nae) 36 
Stuart (E.), Arrested : & Novel, Cr 8VO.......ccccsceecseveescerserenessees (F. 0 
Swannell (M.), Black Board Drawing, 4to... aa (Macnil) 36 
Tarbell (F. B.), A History of Greek Art, cr 8y0 .. (Macmillan) §9 
Watch Song of Heabane (The), roy 8v0 ............+ dos -. (Murray) 106 
Westall (W.), With the Red Eagle, cr 8V0 .......00..sesese000s ‘(Chatto ‘& Windus 60 
Willis (J.C.), Flowering Plantsand Ferns, 2 vols.cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Presg) 106 
Young (W. H.), How to Preach with Power, Sv  .s.scssssesssreeseereeees (Stock) 6)) 
— 








Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ Johy 
Baker.” 





Terms of Subscription, 
Halj- 


Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quarterly, 
Raat os Aid. ki. coed ed £1 8 6.0014 80 HS 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
FTA IMs os asdsckeabocsveccostbevsvonossscosdeccteassees 110 








AW PARTNERSHIP or SUCCESSION DESIRED by 

SOLICITOR who has been practising in London for the last five years, 

Share required, £600 per annum or upwards,—Address, ‘‘ SOLICITOR,” care of 
Publisher of the Spectator. 








s$t™ cae |" LIBERTY” S82 “soy 
Brociee, Miler | STOCK-TAKING | Mets, cal 
Sens fakes SALE Mesins — Pencslal 
te oo a THIS DAY eable Oovers Basa 


At greatly reduced prices. 'anpDFoLLtowinaDars | At greatly reduced prices, 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd. Regent Street, London, W. 


0: 8S & & &. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 








When these are required the advice of avery 
skilful optician should be taken, as, unless ’ 
spectacles used in the first instance are exac' 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon pba 
cannot afterwards be remedied. 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM 

OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
IS ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL, 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTIcIAN, 


gaye of The British Optical Association, 
; Author of “Our Eyes” (now in its 17th 

Raition, price ls.), may be consulted persoes 

free of charge, at 65 STRAND, Lonpoy, W. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
BROCADES. 


XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPE 


FIRST 


SPECTACLES 











DEBENHAM 


AND 
1¢| OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
FREEBODY’S FURNITURE. 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 





GALLERIES. 





WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 








HE REY. G. M. HUTTON, Rector of Thormanby, 

Easingwold, York, late Open Classical Exhibitioner, University College, 
Oxford (1882-1886), WISHES to RECEIVE TWO or THREE PUPILS needing 
special care. House well situated. Climate bracing. £100 perannum. Refer- 





Hort (F. J. A.), Village Serm:ns, cr 8yvo (Macmillan) 6/0 





ence kindly permitted to Sir Walter Phillimore, Bart., 86 Eaton Place, 8.W. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
6) Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 





Sum Insured in 1BD5 ove see cee ore ove ope ~£€990,775,000. 
a ee 

ST. RAPHAEL A BLOOD-MAKING WINE.—Best known 

TANNIN and largely prescribed in all cases of 

+: debility, scrofula, anemia, phthisis, con- 

ST, RAPHAEL \atesconce, — BLOOD-MAKING WINE. 

WINE Most valuable for growing girls, children, 

ladies nursing, old people, and brain exhaus- 

ST, RAPHAEL tion. A NATURAL TONIC, not to be 

confounded with preparations so much 

Tames advertised for nervous diseases, or soothing 

=, in cases of insomnia, hunger, &c. Of an 

ST. RAPHAEL EXQUISITE TASTE, invaluable as a tonic, 
WINE efficacious, and pleasant. 





E. GALLAIS, Sole Agent, 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14, Resident Masters, Governess, 

Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs, JAMES MAODONELL. 





DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive terms, £66 6s. per annum. Special Classes for 

Army and Navy Examinations. Entrance Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. 

PREPARATORY HOUSE for Boys from eight to thirteen, under the charge 
of Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, M.A. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


Felsted, Essex. 


pues SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 





ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 26th, 
For terms, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








ISHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education. Individual care. Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes. 
HIGWELL SCHOOL, 


ESSEX. 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will be VACANT, and 
NEW PREPARATOK Y DEPARTMENT OPEN for BOYS 
between 8 and 12,in JANUARY. 
Rey. R. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 

—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours).— 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUESDAY, January 19th, 1897, 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders. 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &c. Strong staff; small classes. 
Boys very successful in the London Matriculation Examination, Olimate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





RorAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
) COOPERS HILL, STAINES,—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1897. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 





KPGBAsTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
es 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss JAPP, B.A, 
3 ie School Course includes the subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural 
Phe with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and 
te ro ion imeclets. Fees, four to six guineasaterm. Prospectuses, &., can be 
1897, ned from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th, 
x a Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 
ewhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL—A PRIVATE 

a BOARDING-SOHOOL for GIRLS on Public lines, Inspected annually 
Prine mreraity cf Oxford Delegacy. Principal, Miss BROAD. _Vice- 
Teachers” Miss PAKENHAM WALSH, Newnham College and Cambridge 
‘eachers’ College. Boarders also received by Miss Howell and by Miss Sumisz, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


—_— 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd. B 
thirteen. Classical, Modern, and Science ay Reve. CrRY, DD. 


FRENCH LICENTIATE of LETTERS (M.A.) 

PS wan mee Se Ny raters or FAMILY, on mutual terms. 
a! nglish. Good r .—L. BE pass 

Cy alg cag Aw scl eferences,—L. BERTRAND, 1 Impasse 











THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
HEAD-MASTER 4s. soe oes ss oe The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





SPRING TERM COMMENCES 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 2lst. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the HEAD-MASTER. , 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. ’ 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


UMMERLEIGH, CUMBERLAND GARDENS, ST. 

LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Miss ALLBUTT has a COMFORTABLE HOME 

for GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards College; Cumberland 

Gardens, Pleasant house, with sonth aspect; very near the College. Girls 
needing sea air also received by the week or !onger, according to arrangement, 


R D 








Ise o rP’s 8: O'R 2 Pe 
NONOONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master, 
Prospectus on Application, 


COLLEGE, LONDON (FOR WOMEN), 

YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

Principal— Miss EMILY PENROSE, 
SESSION 1896-97. 
The LENT TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, January 14th. 

Courses in preparation for all the Examinations in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science held by the University of London, Special Course of Scientific Instruc- 
tion in Hygiene and Public Health. 

Lectures in all branches of Higher Education. Six Laboratories open to 
Students for practical work. Art School open from 10 to 4. Students can 
reside in the College. LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 








BEDFORD 





UNDLE SCHOOL.— Classical, Modern, and 

Engineering sides. Since September, 1893, Thirteen Open Scholarships 
have been gained.-Apply to the HEAD-MASTER.—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 2lst. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 

will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 21st.—Reference kindly allowed 

to Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston; Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, The Palace, 

Ripon; Professor Carey Foster, 18 Daleham Gardens, N.W.; and others.—Fer 
Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN E, BAYNES. 





ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. i 
A comfortable home in a very healthy locality; thorongh grounding in 
Classics aud Mathematics. 





T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror tHe DavGurers or 

GENTLEMEN,.—Visitor: The Lorp BisHop or CuicuEster. Provost: 
The Rev. Canow Lowsg, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. Head-Mistress: Miss 
MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, Ist Class. Terms from Fifty Guineas. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Large house, private (licensed) 
chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to Miss RANDALL, Lady- 
Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. Pupils prepared for Groups B and H 
“ Higher Local,’’ JUNE, 1897, Examination. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge.—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, SEh.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheiner, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 








— =F es 0 O0O-L Lb: B@+8, 
EDINBURGH. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, January 21st. 


Applications for Prospectuses, &c., to be addressed to Mr. JAOKSON. 
LADY DOCTOR RECOMMENDS a First-Class 
SCHOOL for GIRLS, affording every advantage for Languages, Music, 
Painting, &., together with a happy home in one of the healthiest and prettiest 
parts of Wiltshire.—Full particulars will gladly be given by Mrs. B., Silverton, 


Bournemouth. 








WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE DLaApiES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
York Street Chambers, Bryanston squacs, W.—A FEW SETS of UN- 
FURNISHED ROOMS VACANT. Rents from £3 a month. General Diaiag 
Room.—Apply to the MANAGER. 


4 Ey che! B= Wet pc bey eee ee ee 


Literary, Confidential, Legal. 





G. 











Miss SOWERBY, 21 Milner Street, Cadogan Square, S.W. 
Excellent References, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, February 2nd, 1897. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough Practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Oolonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE PRINCESS BPLADA COLLEGE, 


EAL 
Established 1820. Rasen a by Royal Charter, 1886, 
R President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 

High-class education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN as resident or 
day pupils, Preparation for University and Art Examinations. 

Training Department for Kindergarten students in preparation for Froebel 
Union Examinations for Teachers. 

Boarding-house lately opened for pupils attending the College, conducted by 
Mile. ag J formerly French Mistress). mg French surroundings. 

LEN RM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, January 20th. 

MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 


Reset SCHOOL.—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 

SOHOLARSHIPS, value from £60 downwards, will be AWARDED by 
EXAMINATION beginning MARCH 30th, 1897, Boys examined at Oxford and 
Rossall.—Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
near CARLISLE.—Rev, J. TALBOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Class. Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Columba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys, 
Large modern house, tennis-court, playing fields, &c, Careful attention to athletics. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1897.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, one of £40. Examination begins July 14th.—For 
information apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 





Lyrae COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 
OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, are offered specially for this class. 
-—Apply to The WARDEN. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








President: LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P 
Vice-President: The Ven. ARCHDEAOON of MANCHESTER, 
Head Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th 
Application for admission may be made to the SEORE’ TARY, at the School ; 
or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C, BARSTOW, Esq., 2 Albert Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Boarding-House: Miss PROCTER, 2 Cecil Road, Olifton, Bristol. 


OURNEMOUTH.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS from 7 years of age. Situated on Kast Cliff. 200 yards from the 
Sea. Large dormitories with cubicles, playground, boys’ gardens, large field for 
ames; carpentering and gymnastics. Special terms for Sons of Ciergymen.— 
‘or prospectus, apply J. G. JOHNSTON, M.A., Saugeen School, Manor Road. 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master : 
Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late Classical Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, and House-Master at Marlborough College.—Fifty Foundation Scholar- 
ships in the School and Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. Boys pass 
direct to Woolwich and Sandhaorst. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 27th. 
—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for Boys under thirteen. 





UNSTANTON, NORFOLK.—ST. EDMUND’S 
SCHOOL. Founded in 1870. BOYS PREPARED for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and the NAVY. Head-Masters: T. CYRIL MORGAN-BROWN, 
B.A, Oxon.; Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A.,Oxon. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 22nd. For prospectus and honour-list write to Mr. MORGAN. 





LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS. FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS and THREE 

og ge SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under fifteen, will be competed for on 

=. : 4th.—For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., Head- 
aster. 





| F piineiesteidastadndlaniae ENDOWED SCHOOL. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


. _ Paveenens will REQUIRE after the B the Easter Vacation a HEAD-MISTRESS 
or this School. 

The Emolaments of the Head-Mistress will be a fixed salary of £1004 year 
and a capitation fee of 30s. per bead, together with a good House; and she will 
mane, the appointment of the Assistant-Mistresses, subject to existing engage- 
ments. 

The present nu mber of Scholars is one hundred and ten. 

Copies of the Scheme, price 6d. each, may be obtained trom the undersigned. 
—" are requested to send in their testimon:als not later than February 
6th ti W. EDWARD WOOLLEY, Receiver and Olerk, 

Denes: 12th, 1897, Rectory Place, Loughborongh, Leicestersh‘re. 


a See SCHOOL, BERKS. 


REOPENS JANUARY 20th. 
EXAMINATION for TWELVE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL l4th & 15th. 
For information apply to the SCHOOL SECRETARY. 








LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHE.- 

MATICAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘Ten cor more 

open to competition i in MAY next, valne from £23 to £100 a year.—Particulars 

and conditiens fiom HRAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Olifton, 
Bristol. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, 8.W. Thorough preparation for the Public 
Schools. Kindergarten and Transition Olasses for Boys and Girls under eight. 
Drill, Gymnastics -LENT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 











ee CLERGY SUSTENTATION FUND 


TWO PROVINCES of CANTERBURY and YORK, 
Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, London, 8.W. 
PATRONS 
The ARCHBISHOPS and all the DIOCESAN BISHOPS of the Two Provirog, 
Chairman of Executive Committee—Lord EGERTON of TATTON, 
Hon, Secretary (pro tem.)—Rev. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, 


The objects of the Fund are:— 

(1) To impress upon all the members of the Church of England the clearly. 
defined Christian duty of contributing towards the support of the Clergy, 

(2) To supplement and extend the diocesan organisations for the support of 
the Olergy, to elicit contributions in this respect from the richer towards the 
— dioceses, and generally to promote the further sustentation of the 

ergy 

The following amounts have been already paid or promised :— 

Amount already advertised, £19,015 8s, 11d. 


Martin O. Sharp merge .. £1 1 0O| Rev. Edgar Hoskins (for en- 


















































Colonel Victor Milward, M.P. dowment) £2 0. 
(annual)........... toes 2 Sir Mark W. 0 50 oO 
G. O. Bompas (annu: 10 10 G. W. Lloyd ..... 5 0 
J. Challinor (in five year 10 Mrs. Pennant Cook 11 
Major Scott Moncrieff, R. Miss J. D. Francis .. 50 
(annual) .. 2 Miss Lysons ........ 5 0 
David J. V. (annual)... 5 Oe. epepest 10 
F, Hue Williams (annual) . 1 Mieses Tuck 20 
J. — Lessaon C.B. (in fire A. Tilley... 1t 
50 Mrs, G. Kenyon. 10 
Two Friends .. 50 0 
1 . J. Kilvingto 50 0 
2 Miss Monk.. 100 0 
». 5 Cecil Sharpe 10 10 
Miss Emily O. see a Mrs, Hirkett... 5 
(annual) ..........+ ae Lady Francis ... 3 
Miss Bayley (annu 10 Marcus Engl sh (a 1 
Miss Alston (annual) 5 Francis Tucker 10 
Miss Crosse .........00 1 10 
Miss Rolfe (annual) 1 
R. T. Richardson ..... 5 1 
Miss A. R. Ricbardson 2 6 
R. Helme (annual) 5 1 
T. B. Bumpsted 10 
E. Oollett ... 5 2 
Brett. 1 1 
> ie * 6 ted 5 5 
— Oldfield... 5 5 
W. H. Kitson 25 5 
Miss Trower ...... 5 W. H. Campbell (annual) ... 5 
A. Sconce (annua 2 Offertory, All Saints’, Alde 
Dr. de Havilland Hall ... 2 shot Garrison ..........00.000 5 
eR ae Offertory, St. George’s Alder- 
Mrs. M. J. Moline on shot Garrison ...... eaesig=ceee . 6 
Mrs. Strange..... ee Offertory, North “Camp, 
Anonymous ... . 300 Aldershot perme, 2 
R. Parker ...... 5 Miss Murton...... 5 
Miss Chambers... 5 Miss E. Murton 10 5 
Miss Buckley ...... 1 Mark W. Hunter a 


W. iH. Foster (annual S 
W. H. Chariesworth ........... 
0. big =i Digby (annual) 
ei EGO ccnscccnsscsnensescovsns 
Miss M. K. Fraser . . 





Miss L. Maynard......... one ee 
Miss KE. A. Maynard ... on 

are \ eoesee Ms 
Manley Hopkins................. . 
H. Rokeby Price (annual) | 











Miss Amelia Sconce ........... oe W.C. Bridgeman... agabensas 
Miss Mary Harriet Sconce... 2 Mrs. William Bridgeman ° 
Mrs, O. Thomsun .........000.48 2 .B. con 
Mrs. Wyndham Tatueit Herbert W. “Page, oJ R. ‘C. 8. a 
SINNED savacoscsccddstienssasneses . Laurence Hardy, M.P.. aa 
Miss H. B. ‘Arkwright sesienhaass 5 Miss Blackwell (aunual) . ons 
Miss H. B. Arkwright PE MID cove seasneaes tssosesnees ° 
ED ccseneces svcvcesticenencess 1 Offertory at Woolverstone .., 
Mies S. M, Arkwright ........ 5 Sir Offey Wakeman, Bart. 
Miss 8S. M. Arkwright GIR ccctenssecsscesisasesinees 
TOOBIN ccccssccccs esos aerieeieae 1 Andrew G. Corbet (annual) 
CO. Austen Leigh 50 Miss L. Rodger .......cc000 ent 
RenMEES lc nesmscnenacosccses «-» 100 Miss K, A. Rodger ...... Be 
Misa Batty (annual) ,........... 1 Miss K. Rodger aeaseaet 
Sir Andrew Lusk, Bart. W. H. Burbidge ...... 
| | TE auaicnliahataes 21 Miss F. E. Harvey ... 
A.G. Perrirg ... 5 A Salopian............00 





Rev, J. H. Ellis ...... . 
Mrs. Charles Sawyer........... 5 
Mrs. Butler (in two years) ... 
Lady Glass... 

ge ig Markby “(annual) 
Rev. Thorold Hustwick 


Miss Bonham 
Mrs. Ernest Sonal (annual) 10 
Mrs. Weller Poley .......0...... 30 
Jonas Watson 
C. L. and L. B.... 
A. M. 


_ 


~ 
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Miss L. J. Boodie ... 1 (in five years) ....sssesersere 

Miss —" ais nese Aue 10 One-fifth net income of the 

Mrs. 1 Bishop’s Clergy Sustenta- 

Miss E. “it. Bennet . a tion Fand for the Diocese 

SO eee 1 of Norwich for 1896 $8 11 2 

Miss R Langmore (annual)... 1 Miss Kindersley ..... ecee 10 6 

Mrs, Herbert Oswald........... . = Geo, W. Marshall 400 

1 A) ae ae a E, M. Sneyd Kyunereley 

H. T. Hodgson 20 (annual) .., inassasconcesoe SE 

Mrs. Barrow 10 1 Mrs. George Brewin ........... 20¢ 

Rev. J. A. Cree... 5 H. Winstanley .......4 10 0 0 

Sere 3 2 See 50 0 0 

Mrs. E. M, Witts..... 2 Anonymous .... 10 0 0 

Jo G. Bigs ...200<00 1 Miss Brook (annual) . baaa 22 6 

Misa Jane Wilkinson ............ 2 J. Rigden (annual)......... ..+. 5 5 0 

Offertory, St. Mary’s, Shrews- Mies L. Marjoribanks(annual) 5 5 0 
bury 1913 6] Sums under one pound......... 5 4 6 





The Executive Committee earnestly appeal for liberal contributions towards 
this National Central Fund for the Support of the Clergy. Donations (which 
may be spread over a nuwber of years), annual subscriptions, and legacies, 
urgently desired. Remittances should be sent to the Rev. R, Milburn Blakiston, 
hom. sec., Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, London, 8. W.; 
cheques to be crossed * London Joint Stock Bank,” or ‘* Bank of England. 

In accordance with the rules, grants from the Central Fand will not be = 
to individual incumbents, but block grants will be handed over to 
diocesan organisations, when formed, for allocation and distribution. 





HE ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For _ GiRis, 
ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I, GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mi-tress St. mag we School, St. 
Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon. 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 





ARLING ENDOWED SCHOOL, STROUD.— 
Splendid Buildings, Fine Chemical Laboratory, Gymnasium, Fives- Courts, 
Sanatorium, and Workshops. Strong Staff of University Men. Commerci rs 
Side. Large Class for London Matriculation. pee for Scholarships at 
Universities, Inter. Sci. (B.Sc.), Pre). Sci. (M.B.)—For Prospectus, &., appl¥ 
W. L. GREENSTREET, M.A. School REOPANS JANUARY 20th. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


SCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
had rar per annum. from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for} wB—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of bore 9 SUIN EAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, 





ot — and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLU now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS OOPIES 
ot FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
’§ SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
aumre STREET; | 
ton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
nadine And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. ; 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
BR. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 
AREY’S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





ROWING CHILDREN and DISORDERS of 
DEVELOPMENT. 
By T. W. NUNN, F.R.O.S., Consulting Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, &c. 
Krean Pavt, ee aND Co, 
ice 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address Booxkmey, Lonpow. Code: Unicopr. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
t executed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
treet, London, E.C, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

Jogued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES -10s. G6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. each. 
Not until you write with the “SWAN ” will you realise its inestimable 
ee The most prolific writers of to-day pronounce it a perfect pen. 
C e only require your steel pen and handwriting to select a suitable pen. 

omplete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 





MABIE, TODD, and BARD 
93 Cuxarsipk, E.0., 95a Recent STREET, W., and 21 Hicu Sr., Kensinatow, W. 
Also 3 Excuance St., MANCHESTER. 


Tae stee. and DOWNSTAIBS. 
J y Miss Toacxeray. 
youn COURCEL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
NG SERVANTS is Prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
a quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
sea Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, -0., to whom Subscriptions and 
ations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S. W. 


To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 




















“SHAVING 
MADE 
EASY.” 





VINOLIA 
SOAP 


MAKES 
SHAVING 


A 


PLEASURE. 





STICKS. 


PREMIER, 6d. 
TOILET, Is., Is. 6d., 2s. 6d. 
VESTAL, 2s. 





FLAT CAKES. 


PREMIER, Is. TOILET, 2s. 
VESTAL, 2s. 6d. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


The Fifth Edition of FIELD-MARSHAL 
LORD ROBERTS’S FORTY-ONE 
VEARS IN INDIA being disposed of 
yesterday, a SIXTH EDITION, the 
printing of which wis expected to be com- 
pleted to-day, will be in the hands of the 
public on Tuesday. 





Two New Novels. 
NOW READY. 


THE MISTRESS OF BRAE FARM. 


By Rosa N, Carey, Author of *‘ Nellie’s Memories.” In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


“* Mies Carey’s untiring pen loses none of its power, and her latest work is as 
gracefully written, as full of quiet home charm, as fresh and wholesome so to 
speak, as its many predecessors.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 


THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance 


segs Author of ‘‘ The Repentance of Paul Wentworth.” In 2 vols. crown 
vo, 12s. 


“‘ Interesting and well written.” —Daily Chronicle. 





THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 


NOVELS oF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME, 


COURT NETHERLEIGH 


(TWENTY-SIXTH THOUSAND), 
IS NOW READY. 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 3s. 6d. Edition, 2s, 6d, 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer binding, 2s, 
To be followed at monthly intervals by the other Stories in the Series. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 








OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c..—no matter what thesubject. Please 

State Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





——— 


THE NUDE IN ART. 


A Magnificent Series of FORTY-FIVE REMARQUE PROOFS, 
the chef-d’ceuvres of the Most Famous Modern Masters, » Comprising 


The work is now complete, and subscriptions will be received for it ¢ 
bound in 1 volume or in 12 parts. Each Plate measures 18? in. by 13% in, over all, 

Prospectus, giving full particulars, will be sent upon application to the 
Publisher, and the whole Collection may be seen either at 3 Soho Square op 
62a Piccadilly, W. 

PUBLISHED BY 
H. S. NICHOLS, 3 SOHO SQUARE, and 62, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 
CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, &¢, 





ee 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting.” 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book.” 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,—“It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON anpD GLOBE 
INSURANCE ( COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe cee ave seb = eee oe . £9,067,182, 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES. 
Fire Insurances effected on most favourable terms. — 
IFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or additions 
to sum assured, 
Policy-Holders incur no Liability of Partnership, and may so insure as to 
participate in 
NINE-TENTHS of the PROFITS of their class, 
EQUITABLE RATES. MODERATE EXPENSES. 
Heap OFrFricEs— 
1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON, 











_ ea ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS ., se ss owe-S £25,000,000 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of the ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.- 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street (West 
End), London. 








A MANUAL OF ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE. By F.H.Cuirre. Price 6s, M E D O C. 

“Mr. Oliffe has drawn up in pleasant, readable 
style an account of the principal writers of Italy.”— 
Bookseiler. 

“Mr, Oliffe proves himself a thoughtful, well-in- 
formed guide through the magnificent temple of 
Italian literature.” —Scotsman. 

“The author treats his subject in a sympathetic 
spirit.”’—Daily News. 

“ An admirable book.”—Literary World. 

** The book supplies a long-felt want.” —Minstrel. 

London: JoHn MacQueen. 


Just published, price 1s, net. 





The Principles of. 
By C. Y. C. DAWBARN, M.A. 
Being in part printed from Lectures delivered to the 
Y.M.C.A., London. 
GitzErtT G. Watmstry, 50 Lord Street, Liverpool ; 
Simpxin, MarsHaL1, and Co., Limited, London, 
and all Booksellers’. 


consumers in England. 





oe a gga ‘egerer 

the vitality o' e bloo 

FER BRAVAIS and enabling the constitu- 
tion to resist climatic in- 


F ER BRAVAIS iominite in all cases of 


— and general de- 

ility. 

FER BRAVAIS Highly recommended for 
weak & debilitated children, 


ported by ourselves, 


LANCET.—“A beautiful and interesting preparation.” 


Per Dozen. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. gots, yBots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for nsing 
withor without water. Thequality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
EALTH DISTRI BUTIO N, bottle. We can strongly recom- 


mend this wine. On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreign houses who pester private 


Prices include Bottles. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL : Central Buildings, 
North John 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


(TRAVELLING, RIDING, CYCLING, HUNTING, 
SHOO &e.) 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY & WORKMEN'S 


ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Railway Passengers’ Assurance C0., 


ESTABLISHED 1849, 
Capital, £1,000,000. Claims Paid, £3,750,000. 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





— 


63s. 9, 


IRKBECK BANE: 
ESTABLISHED 151. 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and | SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London. 
old in bottle, at 22s., 263., 30s., 36s., 42s. per dozen. 


THE FINEST TONIC. | HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at 

below the present whileoek 
including Vintages 1858, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 


TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
4 ‘ TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
rices, in many cases, | on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
e price in Bordeaux, | pelow £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


EPPs’S 


Street. 





BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“'Ié has all the 


good effects of iron without producing constipation JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


or disturbing the digestion, and it does not blacken 
the teeth.” 





Retailed by Chemists all the world over, GOLD MEDAL, 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


c0o0cOA 


WITH FULL NATURAL FLAVOUR. 





PARIS, 1878 
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up. EDWARD ARNOLD’S EDUCATIONAL LIST 


OF TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL AND COLLEGE 
OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 





ENGLISH. 


ARNOLD'S SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


r—J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A., assisted by Special Editors in the 


General Edito preparation of the different Plays, as follows :— 


KIN 


Assistan 


*JUL 


t-Master at Eton College. 1s. 6d. 


1s, 3d 


MACBETH. Edited by R. F. Cuoumetey, M.A., Assistant- | 


Master at St. Paul’s School. 1s. 3d. 


N 
MEE OA eet at Merchant Taylors’. 1s. 3d. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. Edited by R. F. Cuoumetey, M.A, 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. Edited by B. B. 
Ag eeu LIKE IT. Edited by S. E. Wivsorr, B.A, 


1s. 6d. 
*+THE TEMPEST. Edited by W.E. Urwicx, M.A., Assistant- 


‘i “Master at Christ’s Hospital. 1s. 3d. 
«xinG HENRY v. Edited by S. E. Wrvzott, B.A. 


Master at Manchester Grammar School, 1s. 3d, 
* . 
HAM Akl at Queen’s College, London. 1s. 6d. 
RICHARD III. Edited by 
Head-Master of Reading School, 1s, 6d, 
(Others in preparation.) 
t Set for Cambridge Local Examinations, 1897. 


G@ LEAR. Edited by the Rev. D. C. Tovey, M.A., late 


IUS CHiSAR. (Set for Cambridge Local Examinations, | 
1996) Edited by H. M. Butter, M.A., Assistaut-Master at Harrow School. | SCOTT.—LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. Edited by 


Tof VENICE. Edited by C. H. Grsson, M.A., 


Edited by W. Hatt Grirrin, Professor of | 
F. P. Barnarp, M.A., late 


| ARNOLD’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS. 
| General Editor—J. Cnurtoy Cotuins, M.A., assisted by Special Editors in the 
| preparation of the different Works, as follows :— 


| *tSCOTT.—LADY of the LAKE. Edited by J. MarsHatt, 
M.A., Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Questions, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


| G. TownsenD WarneER, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Assistant- 
Master at Harrow School. Cloth, 1s, 3d. ” 


| SCOTT.—_MARMION. Edited by G. Townsznp Warnes, 
| M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. With Introduction, Notes, and 
i Questions, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


|*MILTON.—PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. Edited 
j by J. SaraEaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. With In- 
| troduction, Notes, and Questions, cloth, 1s, 3d. 


| *MILTON.—PARADISELOST. Books III. andIV. Edited 
} by J. Sarnaeaunt, M.A., Assistant-Master at Westminster School. With In- 
} troduction, Notes, and Questions, cloth, 1s. 3d. 


| BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD. By the Rev. E.C. Evzzarp 
Owen, M.A., Assistant-Master at Harrow School. Oloth, 1s, 6d. 


| *MACAULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Edited 
by L. BR. F. Du Pontet, B.A., Assistant-Master at Winchester Oollege. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Examination Questions, cloth, 1s, 6d. 

(Others in preparation.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Set for College of Preceptors’ Examinations, 1897. 





STORIES and PICTURES for COMPOSITION. By M.T. Yarns. On each page is a picture descriptive of a short story 


printed on the same page. The young pupils are intended to read the story and reproduce it in their own words. 120 pp., cloth, Is. 


OUTLINES and PICTURES for COMPOSITION. By M.T. Yarzs. For rather more advanced pupils than the pre- 


ceding, Ouly the outlines or suggestive materials for a short theme are given, each headed by a picture. 120 pp., cloth, 1s. 


An INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH GRAMMAR and ANALYSIS. By Francis Bonn, M.A. Crown 8vo, ls. 6d. 





HISTORY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By C. W. Oman, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls’, Author of “ Warwick the Kingmaker,” &. Fully 
farnished with Maps, Plans, and Tables, 760 pp., cloth, 5s. 

Also in 2 parts, price 33, each. 
Part I., to A.D. 1603.—Part II., from 1603 to present time. 


“Mr, Oman has the knowledge of a scholar and the art of a teacher, 
and we do not wonder that he has given us what we believe will be the 
standard school book on this subject for many years to come.” 

—Saturday Review. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. 


Morrisox. New Edition, Revised and largely Rewritten by W. L. Carries, 
English Master at George Watson’s Oollege, Edinburgh. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The SHILLING GEOGRAPHY. By the late Dr. 
Morrison. Revised by W. L. Carnis. Oloth, Is. 


Tne BRITANNIA GEOGRAPHIES. This Series, 
intended for children from ten to twelve years of age, consists of Illustrated 
Readings in Geography, with a Summary of Information at the end of each 
Volume, Book I. The WORLD. 1s. 6d. 

Book _II. The BRITISH ISLES. 1s, 6d. 





Book III. The BRITISH EMPIRE. 1s. 6d. 





FRENCH. 
FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS. A Graduated Series of 


French Reading Books, carefully arranged to suit the requirements of quite 

young children beginning French, With Humorous Illustrations, Notes, and 

Vocabulary. By Mrs, Huau Bett, Author of “Le Petit Théatre Francaise.” 
Book I., Book IL., 1s. Book III, (in the press). 

A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. Complete with Grammar, 
Exercises, and Vocabularies. By James Bote.ie, B.A. (Univ. Gall.), Senior 
French Master at Dulwich College, &e. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 

A FIRST FRENCH READER. With Exercises for 
Retranslation. Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., Head-Master of the 
Marling Schoo], Stroud. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

FRENCH DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Aset Musarave. 
With Notes and Vocabulary, crown 8yvo, cloth, 2s. 

These Scenes are specially adapted for teaching Conversational French, each 
part being taken by a different pupil. 
French Text-Books for Reading. 
The following Volumes are all carefully prepared and annotated by such well-known 
Editors as Mr. F. Tarver, J. Boigste, &c., and will be found thoroughly 


adapted for school use :— 
ALEXANDER DUMAS’ VINGT ANS APRES. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by Francis Tarvez, M.A,, Senior 
French Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


FRENCH REVOLUTION READINGS. 2s. 
MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 35. 
STAHL—MAROUSSIA. 2s. (2s. 
RICHEBOURG.—Le MILLION du PERE RACLOT. 
BALZAC.—Une TENEBREUSE AFFAIRE. 2s. 
HUGO.—QUATRE-VINGT-TREIZE. 3s. 
DUMAS—MONTE CRISTO. 3s. 

DUMAS—Les TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 33. 6d, 





GREVILLE.—PERDUE. 3s. 


GERMAN. 
LESSONS in GERMAN. A Graduated German Course, 


with Grammar Exercises and Vocabulary, forming a complete Introductory 
Manual of the Language. By L. Innes LumspEN, Wardenof University Hall, 
St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
“*The book is a good one and the clearness of the general handling will recom- 
mend it.’ —Guardian. 


GERMAN DRAMATIC SCENES. By C. Ase. Museraveg, 
Oloth, 2s, 6d. 
This a German Version of the Author’s French Dramatic Scenes described 
above. 


LATIN. 


CHSAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books I. and II. Edited by 
G. C. Harrison, M.A., Aesistant-Master at Fettes College, and T. W. 
Happon, M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Hints for Composition, Vocabulary, and numerous Illustra- 
tions to the section on the Roman Army. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


“Exceptionally thorough and complete,”—Manchester Guardian. 


C#SAR—GALLIC WAR. BooksIII.to V. Edited for 
the use of Schools by M. T. Tatuam, M.A. Uniform with Books I. and II, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


A LATIN TRANSLATION PRIMER. With Gram- 
matical Hints, Exercises, Conversations, and Vocabulary. By G. B, 
GaRpINER, M.A,, Assistant-Master at the Edinburgh Academy, and A 
Garpiner, M,A. Cloth, ls. 

“Very skilfully graded, well selected, and likely to interest youth.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


A FIRST LATIN COURSE. By Grorcz B. Garprner, 
M.A., D.Sc., and ANDREW GarpiIneR, M.A, Cloth, 1ls.6d. [Nearly ready. 








MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, 


The MERCANTILE ARITHMETIC. By EB. Wormett, 


Part I. Including Rule of Three, Practice, Fractions, and Decimals. 2s.— 
Part II. Interest, Proportion, Percentages, Stocks, &e. Complete with 
Answers, 4s,; without Answers, 3s. Answers separately, 1s. 


EUCLID. Books I. and II. With N otes, Deductions, 
Theorems, and a large collection of Riders and Problems. By RB. LacuLan, 
,, 3&-D.. formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Cloth, ls. 6d. 
A thoroughly useful text-book of geometry.”—Journal of Education. 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of MECHANICS. 


By R, Wormett, D.Sc, M.A. With numero trati i 
cloth, 3s. 6d, Solutions to Problems, for ote lly 4 siete 


The ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. By R. Lacatan, D.Sc., 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oambridge. Cloth, 2s,; with Answers, 2s, 6d, 
[Nearly ready. 





THE STANDARD COURSE of ELEMENTARY 
OHEMISTRY. By KE. J. Cox, F.C.S., Head-Master of the Bridge Street 
Technical School, Birmingham, In 5 parts, issued separately. Parts I.-IV., 
7d, each; Part V., 1s. Also, complete in 1 vol., 3s. 

Part I. Common Gases.—Part II. The Atmosphere.—Part III. Water.—Part IV. 


Carbon & Non-metallic Elements.—Part V. Metallic Bodies, Symbols, & Formulae. 
SOUND, LIGHT, and HEAT, LECTURES on. By 


R. WormeEtt, D.Sc. Each subject in 1 small vol., cloth, 1s. each. 


The ANALYTICAL DRAWING SHEETS. By W. 


H. Howarth, Certified Master under the Science and Art Department; and 
A. W. F. Lanamay, Inspector in Drawing under the School Board for 
London. The Series consists of Seven Sets, each of Twenty-four Sheets 
(except Set II., which has Twelve Sheets), on stout Manila paper, size 20 in, 
by 15in., and the Sets are supplied fiat in large envelopes. 
Prices :—Sets I., IIL, IV., V., VI., VII., per set, 3s. 6d. net, Set IL, 2s. not, 


Sets I.-VII., complete in well-made box, 21s. net. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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“PUNCH” VOLUMES. 


The New Volumes of “PUNCH” are now ready. 
The HALF-YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers 


from JULY to DECEMBER, 1896, bound in maroon cloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d. 


The YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers from 


JANUARY to DECEMBER, 1896, bound in blue cloth, gilt edges, price 17s. 


The DOUBLE-YEARLY VOLUME, containing the Numbers 


from JANUARY, 1895, to DECEMBER, 1896, strongly bound in half-leather, gilt edges, price 21s, 


a", 41 the volumes of “PUNCH” in either of the above 
styles can be had separately. They can also be had com- 
plete in sets at special prices. 








“PUNCH” OFFICE, 85 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrox—His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PresipEnt—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of eee oY Derruty-Cuarrman—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


Puysician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. ActuarYr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esgq,, F.LA. 
Srecrrtrary—G. H. HODGSON, Hsq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
Accumulated Fund, £4,049,254. Annual Income, £407,972, 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs,. 

2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LakGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3i1st, 1896, amounted to £560,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £3,182,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with every prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the a Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘‘Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularlypopular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A OOLICS, &. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “* Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sotz Manvractvrger—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s, 14d ,2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. 

















Prof. A. Loisette’s 


ASSIMILATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM. 


The last, most Complete, and Perfect Edition. 
SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 
_ MIND-WANDERING CURED. 
Indispensable in preparing for examinations, 
Handsomely bound, with Portrait and Autograph. 
Price $2.50 American, 10s. 6d. English, Prospectus, 
with opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional, 
and Business Men all over the world, FRER. 
f dress, A, LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Of | or 200 Regent Street, London, Not sold elsewhere. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowsst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B, MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 





READING CASES FOR THE 
SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s, 6d. each 





Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund .......ccceree fi 
R-serve Liability of Propr: « 3,000, 












LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d, each, 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or 
Newsagent, or at the Office, 


Mr. Grant Richards’s Fist} Lis 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Library; 
MR. EDWARD CLODD’S NEW BOOK, 


PIONEERS OF EVOLUTION 
FROM 
THALES TO HUXLEY, 


With an Intermediate Chapter on the 
CAUSES OF ARREST OF THE MOVEMENT, 


By EDWARD CLODD, 
Presidevt of the Folk-lore Societ; ; 
Author of “The Childhood of the World,” 
“‘The Story of Oreation,” &, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 
xecuted in Photogravure) of 
rofessor HUXLEY 
Mr. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLAOR, ” 
and Mr. HERBERT SPENOER, 


*,* DARWIN’S THEORY OF 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES was published 
nearly forty years ago. Thegeneration 
which has arisen since then know, 
little or nothing of the storm which 
that event aroused; how the “drun 
ecclesiastic” was beaten, and tha 
world shaken in divers other ways, 
Hence the story of the “ famon 
victory” should have interest fq 
present-day readers; and it is with 
this story that this book is largely 
concerned. But as leading up to 
modern discoveries and their momen. 
tous results, it is needful to trace thej 
source to the Ionian seaboard some 
twenty-five centuries back; and, ag 
explaining the lateness of the product, 
it is further needful to show the r. 
tarding action of Christian dogma for 
sixteen hundred years. One important 
feature of the book is the reference ty 
some original documents which Mr, 
Herbert Spencer has shown the author, 
by means of which certain facts are for 
the first time made public. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Ready on January 20th. 
THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S 
HISTORICAL GUIDES. 


PARIS. | FLORENCE. 


EXTRACT from Mr. ALLEN’S INTRO- 
DUCTION to the Series :— 

“The object and plan of these historica 
handbooks is somewhat different from 
that of any other guides at present 
before the public. They do not com 
pete with such existing works; they 
are rather intended to supplement than 
to supplant them......I desire to supply 
the tourist who wishes to use his travel 
as a means of culture with such his- 
torical and antiquarian information as 
will enable him to understand, and 
therefore to enjoy, the architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and minor arts of 
the towns he visits.” 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each net. 


Ready on January 26th. 


POLITICS IN 1896: 
AN ANNUAL, 


OonTENTS. 


I, GENERAL RETROSPECTS: 
i, Conservative, H. D. TRAILD, V.v.u. 











ii, Liberal, H. W. MaSSINGHAM. 
Editor “ Daily 
Chronicle.” 

iii, Socialist. GEORGK BERNARD 
SHawW. 


G. W. STEEVENS, 


II, FOREIGN POLICY. 
Author of “ Naval 


Policy,” &. 
III. The SERVICES : 
i, The Navy. H. W. WILSON, 
Author of *Ironclads 
in Action.” 
ii, The Army. F, N. MAUDE, 


Capt. late R.E. 
IV. The UNITED STATES, ALBERT SHAW, | 
Editor ‘“ American 
Review of Reviews. 
Vv. LONDON. ROBERT DONALD, 
Editor ‘ London. 
With 
A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX and a DIARY 
of the YEAR. 
Small erown 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 


9 HENRIETTA STREET, 








$1 Cornhill, Londor, E.O. 1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 





COVENT GARDEN, W.OC. 
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—n ces 
tli, AND CO 
| J. M. DENT 
a 
ibrarieg, 
ss The Temple Classics. 
TION Under the General Editorship of ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. 
‘ ining the Masterpieces of English Literature in Prose 
”) 4 — of Volumes “Sooke ackuowledged as Universal Classics. Pott 8vo, with 
uy, oa abe ‘or Photogravure Frontispiece, limp cloth, 1s, 6d. net; limp lamb- 
: 2s. net. 
he —— NEW VOLUMES. 


mm § LAMB'S ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


2 vols. 
ie VOLUMES ISSUED. 
v3 SWORTH’S PRELUDE. 
XuRy, WOMHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 
™ SWIFT'S GULLIVER. 


BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI and URN BURIAL. 


To be issued at the rate of Two Volumes per Month. 


bli .—** All lovers of books will give a cordial welcome to the charming 
bila Fe yoo of ‘Temple Classics. es 
eratien he ey RUM,—"' This delightful little edition. 
Mt) ACADEMY.—"‘ The Temp!e Classics’ are quite charming.” 
1 which GUARDIAN.—“ We wish the series all possible success.” 
“ drum { ee 
2 The Temple Dramatists. 

* i Best Tragedies and Comedies of the English Dramatists. 
famous a abe Goon and pono ee scholars, and produced in a similar size and 
st fon 4 style to that of the Le > Shakespeare, One Play is published per Month. 
8 with Limp olive cloth, 1s. net ; olive paste grain roan, ls, 6d. net per volume. 
largely THE FIRST THREE VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 

~* WEBSTER’S DUCHESS OF MALFI. Edited by Pro- 

of 4 F fessor C, VavaHAN, University Oollege, Cardiff. 

com =~  MARLOWE’S EDWARD II. Edited by A. Wiison 

nd, ag 4 Verity, Trinity College, Cambridge, 

‘oduct, | JONSON’S EVERY MAN IN HIS HUMOUR. Edited 

he re. , by Professor W. MacN&ILE Dixow, Litt.D., Mason College, Birmingham. 

ma, for 4 TO BE FOLLOWED BY, ON JANUARY 2éth, 

ortat | jo ARDEN OF FAVERSHAM. Edited by the Rev. 

nce to Ronatp Barve, University College, Oxford. 

h Mr 4 ST, JAMES’S BUDGET.—“ The new edition should be welcomed to all in- 
P i terested in the older dramatists.” 

uthor, ’ BLACK AND WHITE.—“ To give the dramatists at all in these latter days 

are for ‘ is much, but to give them in this delightful guise is a treat every lover of letters 


at least will appreciate. 


-. FIVE SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 
QUO VADIS. 


: A Narrative of Rome in the Time of Nero. By Henryk S1enx1Ewicz. 
4 Translated from the Polish by JEREMIAH CurTIN, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
ki DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This is emphatically a great book. We do not 
ES, : merely read, we live through the scenes which are conjured up before us,” 


| THE WHEELS OF CHANCE. 





TRO. A 
A Cycling Romance. 
orica: 3 By H. G. WELLS. 
from a With about 40 Illustrations by J. Ayton Symington, 
bo <a Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
3 SPECTATOR.—" This brilliant and entertaining book.” 

com: q NEW SATURDAY.—* Vigorous, racy, and altogether delightful.” 

they oa DAILY NEWS.—“ Has charm, cleverness, and insight.” 

than : ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—* A surprising, a really remarkable success.” 
ply q DAILY MAIL.—“ Full of brilliantly clever humour,” 
ravel BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

his- ; Now ready, THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
yn . NATIONAL OBSERVER,.—“ A book of mark, and a book to be read,” 
an 
h. THE WONDERFUL VISIT. 
* of j By H. G. WELLS. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Enthusiastic we own that we are; no book could 
be more prodigal of honest delight, and its promise leaves hardly any literary 
accomplishment beyond the aspiration of its author.” 
mee DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Rarely, amidst all the floods of conventional fiction- 

spinning and latter-day psychological analysis, does one come across such a pure 

jet of romantic funcy as that with which Mr. Wells refreshes our spirits.” 
6 : Poramigan nf REVIE W.—“A striking fantasia, wrought with infinite tact, 
. . 


JOAN SEATON. 


By Mary Bravmont, Author of ‘A Ringby Lass.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, net. 
os Prem TELEGRAPH fays:—“It is a noble and moving story. When once 
AM 7 Li of the book is on the reader it becomes impossible to lay it down,” 

4 disi ISTIAN WORLD says ;—“ Is one of the books which, in these days of 
isintegration and decay, give one hope for Eng'and, and hope for English letters.” 


MA 3 ath 
RD e.. aa COURIER says :—“ This is one of the most beautiful idylls we 


1 | MISTRESS SPITFIRE. 


A Story of the Civil War. B is 
A ‘he C - By J.8, Fuetcusr, Author of ** When Charles the 
P ar brary ” Crown 8yo, 4s, 6d, net. [Just ready. 
- ‘ wins deal ,GAZETTE.—* The conception of the Roundhead by conviction, 
bona 2 : assert th Ives when the house of his fathers, his 
on - ‘fin ot. oO. be @, and fiery young Royalist consin are threatened, is original 
laying 4 dl carried out, and a ‘rattling good story’ will be the verdict of anyone 
Gen sone ge = no one will do till the very last page is read, the doings of Richard 
P pretty Mistress Spitfire, whose contribution to his MSS. is brilliantiy 





can and womanly effective......Mr. Fletcher will go far as a writer of historical 
78. ; 

SCOTSMAN.—“ We fol i 

WD, i ; 6 follow the developments of the tale with breathless 
on interest...... It holds its fascination to the last page.” 








A SPECIAL PROSPECTUS of both the DRAMATISTS and 
CLASSICS, and the NEW GENERAL CATALOGUE, will be sent 
0 any address on receipt of a postcard. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS 
OF EDWARD GIBBON. 


Including Six Autobiographies, Correspondence, &c. 


Printed Verbatim from MSS. in the Possession of the 
Earl of Sheffield, 


With a Preface by the EARL OF SHEFFIELD. 
3 vole. 8v0, 36s, 
Vol. L—THE SIX AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Edited by Jonw Mograr. 12s. 


Vols, Il, and III.—GIBBON’S PRIVATE LETTERS TO HIS FATHER, HIS 
STEPMOTHER, LORD SHEFFIELD, AND OTHERS, 
FROM 1753 TO 1794, Edited, with Notes, &c., by Row- 
Lamp E, Prormrro. 24s, 


A NEW POEM BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER, 
Royal 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE WATCH SONG OF 
HEABANE THE WITNESS. 


A Poem. 


Based on the Traditions of the Early History of the World 
as Displayed in Both Testaments, 


By which it would appear that certain Watchmen or Witnesses have borne testi- 
mony in the past to the aets and judgments of God towards men, and that 
they stil] continue to witness on earth. 


NOW READY, 8vo, 6s. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Ne, 369, JANUARY, 1897. 





OontExtTs. 

1, Epwarp G1BB0N. 7. Fatners oF Literary ImPREs- 
2. Tue Lorp’s Day. SIONISM. 
3. Tue Sayinas or Epiccrvs. 8. Moprern RirLE-SHOooTING, 
4, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Reminis- | 9. ABRAHAM LiINCOLN’s WaB POLICY. 

CEMCES. 10. EpucaTionaL Faps. 
5. NORFOLK. ll, THE PouiticaL TRANSFORMATION: 
6. COSMOPOLITANS IN THE HoOvUsE OF or SCOTLAND, 


Commons, 





With Portrait, fcap, 4to, 10s, 6d, 


LORD BOWEN: a Biographical Sketch. 


With Selections from his Unpublished Poems, By Sir Henny STEWART 
Cunnineuam, K.C.1LE. 

“Every one who knew Lord Bowen well must be grateful to Sir Henry Cun- 
ningham for writing, and to Lady Bowen for empowering him to publish, this 
brilliant sketch of one of the most brilliant men of our century.” —Spectator. 

“Charles Bowen—elegant scholar, profound lawyer, just and painstaking 
Judge—stands out conspicuously among the fine flower of Englishmen of our 
own time.”’—Daily Telegraph. 

“* A fitting memorial of one of the most amiable and gifted of men.” 

—Pall Mall Gasette. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


A Practical Explanation. By the Rev. Cuartes Gorr, Canon of West- 
minster. 

Contsnts.—The Sermon — The Beatitudes in General — The Beatitudes im 
Detail—The Deepening of the Law—The Christian Motive—The Lord’s 
Prayer—Unworldliness—Christian Characteristics—Concluding Warnings, 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


EILEEN’S JOURNEY: a Fairy Tale 


for Children and Young Readers. By Ernest ARTHUR JELF. 

“We cannot imagine a more welcome gift to an intelligent child of ~ age 
between ten and sixteen (and we would not exclude many much older children 
from a pleasant charm) than Mr. Jelf’s fancy journey into the past centuries of 
history.”—Guardian, 

“It is a delightful panorama, and it is a happy way of instructing the young 
in the things and the people of the past.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


With Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical 


Reminiscences of the late Mrs, RuwpLE CuaR_es, Author of “ ‘I'he Schénberg- 
Cotta Family.” 
“This volume of her reminiscences will be welcomed in thousands of house- 
holds. With all the grace, simplicity, and kindliness characteristic of its 
authoress’s manner, the autobiography is perhaps as attractive as anything she 
has ever written.”—Daily News. 


With Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR 


JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, P.C., K.0.B., G.O.M.G., sometime Minister at the 
Oourt of Morocco. Based on his Journals and Correspondence, With a 
Preface by General Sir Francis DE Winton, K.C.M.G, = ae 
“ A book worthy of its theme. Not only does it set forth the facts of his life, 
and reveal his strong and attractive character, but it also gives a clear insight 
into the affairs of the country in which he played so notable a part.”—Standard, 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR 
WORKS BY H. C. BARKLEY, 
Author of “‘ Between the Danube and the Black Sea.” 


MY BOYHOOD: a Story-Book for Boys. 


With INustrations, crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT- 


OATCHING. A Manual for Schools. Orown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
** A new and popular edition of a work which deals with an old and popular 
sport. We are by no means sure that we do it justice in relegating it to a 
place among‘ Minor Books.’...... There are few books we read in our youth for 
which we cherish a more lively affection than ‘ My Boyhood,’ by the same author, 
and are glad to see this new edition of it. Wholesome, fresh, and amusing, it. 
well deserves the long life deserved popularity has assured it.”—Land and Water. 








ALDINE HOUSE, E.C., and 67 ST, JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW NOVELS. 


“THE BEST BIT OF EXCITEMENT IN ENGLISH LITERATURE SINOB 
*THE WOMAN IN WHITE.’”—SUNDAY TIMES. 


THE DRAGON-SLAYER. By Rocz 


Pocock. Crown 8v0, 6s, 

The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ This is a rattling vivid romance of the 
life of to-day. There are terrific fights and bowie-knives and revolvers, 
explosions of dynamite, incendiarisms without number, kidnappings, hair- 

adth escapes, and financial transactions of an audacity and a magnitude that 
positively staggers the imagination. Mr. Pocock has let himself go full swing, 
and he carries his reader away with him, amazed, bewildered, dazzled, and most 
richly entertained.” 








“A VERY PORTFOLIO OF CHARACTER SKETCHES......REPLETE 
WITH GENUINE UNFORCED HUMOUR.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


WHERE THAMES IS WIDE: a 


Romance of the Last Century. By CuarLtes James, Author of “‘ On Turn- 
ham Green.” Crown 870, 6s. 


The SKETCH says :—“ The whole story makes excellent reading from beginning 
to end, and the author may be congratulated on knowing his ground as thoroughly 
as did the clever reprobates whose adventures he describes, Mr. Oharles James 
has the rare art that seems, like the poet’s, rather born than made, of telling a 
story naturally, easily, and effectively. He is a close observer of human nature, 
and he records his observations of men and women with those shrewd touches 
¢ — and humour that, as we have said before, remind us in no small degree of 

ickens, 





“ THE ROOK IS UNIQUE AND DISTINCTLY INTERESTING THROUGH- 
OUT.”—GENTLEWOMAN. 


A STRANGE SOLUTION, By 


Winirrep Granam, Crown 8yo, 6s. 

The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—" Of the style in which this familiar 
tragi-comedy is written there can be only praise. Miss Winifred Graham has 
got the jargon of ‘smart’ speech without a doubt. She has also the air of 
knowing what she writes about, and phrasing it with vigorous independence.” 





“A VERY FINE HISTORICAL ROMANOEK.......4 VERY FINE STORY.” 
—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


THE GLEAMING DAWN: a Romance 


of the Middle Ages. By James Baxer, Author of ‘‘ John Westacott,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The ATHEN4UM says:—“ His excellent and interesting romance, * The 
Gleaming Dawn,’ shows not only exciting scenes, but great accuracy of detail...... 
As aromance of the early part of the fifteenth century, Mr Baker’s novel deserves 
to rank high, He has agoodstory to tell, he writes well, and there is no cessation 
of the reader’s interest in the events narrated,” 





“MISS VIOLET HUNT SUSTAINS HER HIGH REPUTATION IN ‘THE 
WAY OF MARRIAGE,’”—TIMES. 


THE WAY OF MARRIAGE. By 


Viotet Hunt. With 3 Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 63, 


The WEEKLY SUN says:—“ Certainly Miss Hunt flagellates her sex without 
mercy in ‘The Way of Marriage.” Women in their judgment of other women 
are proverbially harsh. This is a noticeable trait of many women writers. It is 
especially marked in Miss Violet Hunt. Where others whip with cords, she 
whips with scorpions.......The Way of Marriage’ is amazingly clever, and in its 
pages are to be found brilliant passages of scorn and satire, deep insight, and 
much knowledge of human nature.” 





“ONE OF THE MOST ROBUST AND REFRESHING STORIES OF THE 
FAST WANING YEAR."—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. By 


GroreE Paston. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The SPEAKER says :—“ ‘The Oareer of Candida’ is a delightful book that is 
packed full of feminine charm and tenderness. Humour abounds in it, and a 
kind of ironical philosophy that is too seldom found in the female novelist of our 
day...... Oandida is a charming heroine, just ‘new’ enough to be piquant, while 
to the very core she is essentially womanly in the best sense...... The story is 
interesting in itself, and admirably written with restraint, tenderness, and 
vivacity. Altogether, a most engaging novel, and one, withal, whose tone is 
entirely sound and sensible.” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
THE STORY OF ALINE, By Mrs. 


Epwarp Riptry. Crown 8vo, 63, 
Mr, Anprew Lane in COSMOPOLIS says:—“* The Story of Aline ’ comes 
to me as a happy surprise—a thing rich not only in promise but in fulfilment, and 
endowed with a rare poetic quality.” 








CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


THE BABE, B.A. Being the Uneventful 


History of a Young Gentleman at Oambridge University. By E. F, Benson, 
Author of “Dodo,” “ Limitations,” &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth 


areas MR. ROBERT W. CHAMBERS NEW BOOK. 
THE MAKER OF MOONS. Illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 6s. each. 
THE RED REPUBLIC. A KING AND A FEW DUKES. 
COMPLETION OF MR. G. H. PUTNAM’S WORK. 


BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS DURING 


THE MIDDLE AGES. A Study of the Conditions of the Production and 
Distribution of Literature from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Close 
of the Seventeenth Century. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. each. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
QUESTIONS OF COPYRIGHT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
AUTHORS AND THEIR PUBLIC IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; & NEW YORK. 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S Lig 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG, 


PICKLE THE SPY. 


Or, The Incognito of Prince Charles, 
By ANDREW LANG, 


With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 18s, 


*,* This bouk .» not a novel, though it contains the materials of POMANG4: 
The subject is the mysterious disappearance of Prince Charles from Feb Be, 
1749, practically till his father’s death in 1766, These years, especially 1749. 
were occupied in European hide-and-seek. The Ambassadors and Qonrtg 
Europe, and the spies of England, were helpless till in 1750 a Highland chief of 
the highest rank sold himself to the English Government. The book 
his unpublished letters and information, with those of another spy, James Mohr 
Macgregor, Rob Roy’s son. These, combined with the Stuart Papers in her 
Majesty’s Library at Windsor, the Letters from English Ambassadors in 
State Papers, the Political Correspondence of Frederick the Great, and thy 
French Archives, illuminate a chapter in Secret History. The singular of 
Macallester the spy also yields some facts, and the whole exhibits tor 
romance of the Stuarts, and the extremes of loyalty and treason. 


GOVERNMENTS AND PARTIES IN OOK. 


TINENTAL EUROPE, By A. Lawrence Lowett, 2 vols, 8vo, 2ls, 
‘*Mr. Lawrence Lowell has rendered a service to the student of Karo 
litics, His aim has been to explain briefly the relation between tiy 

evelopment of political parties and the mechanism of modern government jy 
the principal European States.” —TZimes, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JOSEPHA 


HOLROYD (LADY STANLEY OF ALDERLEY), as told in Letters of, 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 to 1796. With 6 Portraits, 8vo, 18s, 
“We strongly recommend this work to those who love a racy picture of their 
grandparents’ lives,”—Spectator. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS INDUCED By 


ORYPTOGAMIC PARASITES, Introduction to the Study of Pathogeniy 
Fungi, Slime-Fangi, Bacteria, and Alge. By Dr. Karu FR&rIHERR yoy 
TuBEUF, Privatdozent in the University of Munich. English Edition by 
Wittiam G, Suits, B.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer on Plant Physiology, University 
of Edinburgh. With 330 Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. net. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIGURE SKATING. By 


Norcuirre G. Toompson and F, Lavra Cannan, Members of the Skating 
Club. With an Introduction by Oaptain J. H. THomson, R.A., Member ot 
the Figure Committee of the National Skating Association, the Skating 
Olub, the Wimbledon Skating Club, &c. With Illustrations, 16mo, 6s, 


SERMONS PREACHED ON SPECIAL 


OOCASIONS, 1858-1889. By the Rev. Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.OL, 
LL.D., late Ganon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY WOMAN. Part II. 
WOMAN IN HEALTH AND OUT OF HEALTH. By Janz H. Watzm, 
L.B.0.P.1., L.R.C.S,, M.D. (Brax.), Physician to the New Hospital for 
Women, &. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRINCESS DESIREE: a Romance, 


By Crementina Brack. With 8 Illustrations by John Williamson, crom 
8vo, 6s. 

** The reader who begins this very fascinating tale will feel bound to finish it, 
saieea The story runs naturally, in a highly romantic vein. It is, however, % 
brightly and choicely written, and is so interesting throughout, as to he to the 
reader a source of real delight.””—Aberdeen Daily Free Press, 


THE MATCHMAKER: a Story. By L. B. 


WatrorD. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES. 
THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. By i. 


Riper Haagarp. With 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE JEWEL OF YNYS GALON: being: 


hitherto unprinted Chapter in the History of the Sea Rovers. By Owsx 
Ruyoscomyt, With 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 379. 


JANUARY, 1897. 8vo, price 6s. 


1. Forty-Ong Years in InpIA. 7. THE PROGRESS AND PROCEDURE OF 
2. Utster BrrorE THE UNION. THE Crvit Courts or ENGLAND. 


k ER Piotr? 
3. WiLtram Morris, PoET AND CRAFTS- 4 Whedi tes ae ee 


MAN. AND THE 
4. Sir GeorGE TRESSADY. 10. —— SraTRemAe, 
5. ALGERIA. 11, FrsanctaL Reations OF GRBAT 


6, Tae “ Poarsatia” or Lucan. Britain aND IRELAND. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by 
8. R. GARDINER, D.O.L., LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 45. JANUARY, 1897. Price 5s. 
1, Articles :— 
ape, Licuts on (THE ‘Divorce or Henry VIII.—Part II. By Jame 
airdner. 
Tue ADMINISTRATION OF THE NAVY FROM THE RESTORATION 10 THE 
Revo.oution. By J. R. Tanner. 
A RoyAList SPY DURING THE REIGN OF TERROR. By J. H. Clapham. 
ANDREW JACKSON AND THE NaTIONAL Bank. By R. Seymour Long. 
2, Notes and Documents.—3. Reviews of Books.—4. Correspondence.—5. Notices of 
Periodicals.—6. List of Recent Historical Publications, 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay- 
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MACMILLAN & Co:;s BOOKS 


FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897-98. 





Cambridge Local Examinations, 1897. 


ass-Book of the Catechism of the Church of England. 


A ¢ Rev. G. F. MAacLEAk, D.D. Is 


el According to St. Matthew.—The Greek Text. 


The GosPe aaction and Notes by Rev. A. Stoman. 2s, 6d. 


The Acts 0 


M.A., and Rev. A. 8. WALPOLE, M.A. 


by T. E. Page, k Text. With Notes by T. E. Pacz,M.A. 3s. 6d. 


ree 
—— 7 Avare. With Notes by L. M. Morrarry, B.A. 1s. 
peer _Wilhelm Tell. With Notes by G.E. Fasnacur. 2s. 6d. 


e.—-The 
Shae Te ONTOS. 1s. 


.—Samso! 
milton. Pexcival, M.A. 


23. 


= ion. With Not 
fthe Apostles.—Authorised Versi on. ith Notes 


Tempest. With Introduction and Notes 
9d. 
n Agonistes. With Introduction and Notes by 


Scott.—The Lady of the Lake. With Introduction and 
Notes by G. H. Stuart, M.A. 2s, 6d. ; sewed, 2s, 

Czesar.—De Bello Gallico. BookI. With Notes and Vocabu- 
lary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Paaz, 
M.A. 1s. 6d, (Elementary Classics.) 

Edited, without Vocabulary, by T. E. Paar, M.A. 
28. (Classical Series.) 

Ceesar.—Civil War. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
M. Montcomrer, M.A. Is. 6d. 

Cicero.—Pro Murena. Edited by J. H. Frezsr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev. A. 8. WaLPoLe, M.A, 1s. 6d. 











Oxford Local Examinations, 1897. 


ism of . 
A Class-Book of the Catech sm 0 the Church of England 


By Rev. G. F. Mactgar, D.D. 


An Elem oniery, F. ProcTer aud Rey. G. F. Maciéar, D.D. 2s, 6d. 


ding to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. 
The Gospel, sce pow od by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


stles.—Authorised Version. 
The Acts a4 ae Ee ' and Rev. A.S. WaLPoLe, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


__— The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. Paaz, M.A. 


3s, 6d. 


6a 
eare.—Ha 
Shakespee 2g, 6d. ; sewed, 2s. 


mlet. With Introduction and Notes by K. 


Poems of England: a Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. 


With Introduction and Notes by H. B. Groree, M.A., and A. Sipewicx, 


MA. 2s. 6d. 

. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. Wetcu, M.A. 

Eutropias, G. Durvia.3, M.A. 1s. 6d. oe : 

Cxsar.—Gallie War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary 
6d. 


by C, Bryans, M.A. Is. 


i].—Zneid. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary by 


vay BE, Pace, M.A, 1s. 6d, 





Introduction to the Book of Common 


With 


Horace.—Odes. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. 
E. Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Epistles. Edited by A. S. Witxins, Litt.D. 5s. 
Cicero.—Catiline Orations. Edited by A. S. Witx1ns, Litt.D. 


Livy. Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary by W. W. 
Cares, M.A., and J. E. Me.uuisu, M.A. ls. 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book 
III. By Rev.G, H. Natt, M.A. 1s. 6d, Book IV. By Rev. E. D, Stonz, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Euripides.—Alcestis. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. 
A. BayFigLp, M.A. 1s, 6d, 

Homer.—Odyssey. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
Rev. J. Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 1s, 6d, 

Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s, 
(Containing Die Geschichte von Kalif Storch and Das Gespensterschiff.) 


The English Citizen, his Life and Duties. By C. H. Wyarr. 
Ss. 











Introduction to Political Science. By Sir J. R.Srxuzy. 5s. 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination, 1897. 


Cicero.—Cluentius. Translated by W. Pererson, Litt.D. 5s. 

Horace.—Odes. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. Paaz, 
M.A. BooksI,andII, 1s, 6d. each. 

Select Epodes and Ars Poetica. By H. A. Datron, 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Livy. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Carzs, 
M.A. 4s. 6d. 


Books XXI. and XXII., separately. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by W. W. Carrs, M.A., and J. E. Metuuisu, M.A. Is. 6s, each. 


Plautus.—Captivi. Edited by A. R.S. Hatuipiz, M.A. 38s. 6d. 
VirgilAneid. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book I. By T. 


EK, Pace, M.A. 1s.6d.—Book I. By the Rev. A. S. WaLpour, M.A. 1s. 6d.— 
Book II. By T.E. Pace, M.A, 1s. 6d.—BookIII. By T.E. Pace, M.A. 1s.6d. 


Aesechylus.—Agamemnon. With Translation by A. W. 
Verratt, Litt.D. 12s, 








Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by B. Draxz, M.A. Re- 
vised by E, 8. ShuckpurGH, M.A. 3:. 6d. 


Euripides.—Bacchae, Edited by Prof. R. Y. Tyrrent, M.A. 
Ss. . 


Hecuba, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. J. Bonn, 
M.A.,, and Rev. A, S. WaLpotr, M.A. Is, 6d, 


Homer.—Iliad. Books I.-XII. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., 
M.A., and Rev. M. A. BayFIELp, M.A. 6s. 


Moliére.—Le Médicin Malgré Lui. By G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. 
Le Misanthrope. By G. E. Fasnacur. 1s. 
Schiller.—Maria Stuart. ByC. Suexpon, D.Litt. 2s. 6d. 
Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew.—The Greek Text, 
With Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. SLomAN. 2g. 6d. 














Cambridge Higher Local 


The Gospel According to St. Luke.—The Greek Text. With 
Notes by Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—The Tempest. With Introduction and Notes 
by K. Deicuron, 1s. 9d. 


Pope.—Essay on Criticism. Edited by J. Cuurton Cotuins, 
eA. Ils. 9d. 


Gray.—Poems. With Introduction and Notes by J. Brapsnaw, 
LL.D. 1s, 9d, 


Examinations, June, 1897. 
Eighteenth Century Literature. 1660-1780. By E. Gossr. 


7s. 6d. 
Horace.—Odes I. With Notes and Vocabulary by T E. Paar, 
M.A. 1s. 6d, 


Cicero.—Seecond Philippie. Edited by Professor J. E. B. 


Mayor, 3s, 6d. 





University of London, 1897-98. 


MATRICULATION, JUNE, 1897. 
Cxesar.—Gallic War. Books II. and III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary by Rey. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 1s. 6d, 


Euripides.—Alcestis, With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
ra BarFizrip, M.A, 1s, 6d.—The Same, Edited by M. L. Earuz, M.A. 


MATRICULATION, JANUARY, 1898. 


Livy. Book XXII. Adapted from Mr. Capxs’ Edition. With 
Notes and Vocabulary by J. E, MeLuuisH, M.A. 1s, 6d. 
B.A., 


Terence.—Adelphi. Edited by 8S. G. Asumore, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Demosthenes.—De Corona. Edited by B. Draxz, M.A. Re- 
vised by E. 8. SuuckBurcu, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Spenser.—The Shepheard’s Calendar. With Introduction 
and Notes by Professor 0, H. HERFORD, M.A. 32.; sewed, 2s, 6d. 








INTERMEDIATE, 1897. 
Cicero.—Cluentius. Translated by W. Pererson, Litt.D. 5s. 
Virgil.—Eclogues. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E£. 

Pace, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Euripides.—Bacchae. Edited by Professor R, Y. TyRReE.t, 
-A. 3s, 6d. 


Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes.—A Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream. 1s.94. By K. Dr1aztow.—Mueh Ado about Nothing. 2s. 
By K. Deianton.—Riehard III. By OC. H. Tawney, M.A, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. 
1897. 
Shakespeare. With Introduction and Notes by K. Dzrauron. 
Maebeth. 1s.9d.—Othello, 2s.—Coriolanus. 2s, 6d.; sewed, 2s. 


Bacon.—Essays. With Introduction and Notes by F. G. 
Sevsy, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 





College of Preceptors Examination, June. 1897. 


Shakespeare.—Hamlet. With Introduction and Notes by K. 


DrigHToN. 2s, 6a.; sewed, 2s. 
Milton.—Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. With Introduction 
and Notes by M. Macmitian, B.A. 1s. 9d. 
Seott—The Lady of the Lake, With Introduction and Notes 
oun, : pense M.A. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s, Oanto I., 9d. 
=e. Penny War. Pe IV. With Notes and Vocabulary 


Virgil.—2ineid II. With Notes and Vocabulary by 'T. E. Pace, 


Horace.—Odes. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
T. E, Pace, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

Phaedrus.—Fables. 
G. H. Natt, M.A, Is. 6d 

Eutropius. Book I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary by 
W. Wetcu, M.A., and C. G. DurrizLp, M.A. 1s, 6d. 

Xenophon.—Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary 
by Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A. Is. 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 





Euripides.—Alecestis. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. 
M. A. Bayrie.p, M.A. 1s, 6d. 





MACMILLAN and OO., Limited, 


Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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IMPORTANT NOVELS 
Published by Cassell and Company. 








SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


By J. M. BARRIE. 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :— Exceedingly fascinating and delightful.” 


The ACADEMY says :—“ We have laughed, we have wept; we have on occasion hardly known whether to laugh or to weep; w 
have been captured at the beginning, and held to the end.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ Mr. Barrie’s new contribution to the annals of Thrums comprises some of his finest img. 
goles . human life and ironical destiny, and some of the most charming studies of boy-nature and girl-nature to be found jp 
nglish fiction.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE LITTLE MINISTER (llilustrated)... 2... 20.0 1.0 cee nee eee eee G8, 





THIRD EDITION, price 6s. 


A PURITAN’S WIFE. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


The BRITISH WEEKLY says:—“‘A Puritan’s Wife’ is without question Mr. Pemberton’s best story. The descriptions of 
plague-stricken London remind us of the vivid pictures of Defoe. The heroine, Lady Marjorie, wins the reader’s affection from 
the beginning. Israel Wolf is the most original and powerful character which Mr. Pemberton has ever drawn.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE IMPREGNABLE CITY... ... ... 6s. | THE IRON PIRATE... ... .. ... 53, 
THE SEA WOLVES... ... ... «.. 68 : THE LITTLE HUGUENOT... ... 1s. 4d. 





SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


WHAT CHEER! 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says:—“ There is something always fresh and invigorating about Mr. Clark Russell’s sea stories, 
and his latest contribution to fiction of that class has all his best characteristics, and cannot fail to attract a wide circle of readers.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Ae eS ee ne en Ta. 





SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


By FRANK STOCKTON. 


The SPEAKER says :—“‘ Mrs. Cliff’s Yacht’ is a book which anybody who is capable of appreciating it will regard as a treasure 
beyond price.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN HORN... ... ...  ... cee cee eee 68. 
ly re re ae eee 





SECOND EDITION, price 6s. 


THE ROGUE’S MARCH. 


By E. W. HORNUNG. 


The DAILY NEWS says:—“ It is a tragic, fascinating, extraordinarily vivid story, which it is difficult to put down when we 
begin to read it, and the impression of which it is impossible for a while to shake off.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
CUE se a eee ee et ee eee 
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